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The School as a Church Family 


In the series on Unitarian Progress in Religious Education 


LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGE 
President Unitarian Sunday School Society 


HE church school at Yonkers might 

be described as an aspiration under 
the leadership of Mrs. Hilary G. Richard- 
son. She, it was, you will remember, who 
told us frankly that the best teaching ma- 
terial cannot be reduced to printed sheets. 
She has, nevertheless, a most engaging 
way of producing typed or mimeographed 
material for general circulation in the 
parish, setting forth the work of the 
church and its school. These are illumi- 
nated with thought-provoking epigrams 
ealeulated to hearten the parishioner : 

“Over-organization weakens church life, 
therefore this church has but four organi- 
zations.” 

“Let us avoid the blight of precedence; 
all live things grow, and growth means 
change.” 

“Pyvery parent is enrolled as an assistant 
teacher as soon as the child is entered 
upon the Church School Roll beginning 
with the Cradle Roll.” 

“Mediocre standards and efforts bring 
mediocre results.” 

“The supreme test of a church school 
is not in methods or matter, but in results 
in character building.” 

These are enough to show that the 
school superintendent is the mother of a 
church family. Her school is built around 
the thought: “He is my Father. I am 
His child. The whole human race are 
children together in the same Father’s 
house.” 

The aim for all the children of this 
great family is release of spiritual energy, 
character development, the more abundant 
life. The religious education program is 
built around the ideals of Truth; world- 
wide attitude of peace; reverence and 
humility before the Mystery of the Uni- 
verse; and a realization of the oneness 
of our spirits with the Great Spirit and 
Father of us all. 

The method is inspired self-development. 
Each pupil is free to develop naturally 
from inner motive, incited to active ex- 
pression in worthy objects under guidance 
of the teacher. 

The teacher is encouraged to experiment 
and adapt subject matter, to train the 
pupil to think, and to express and work 
toward definite results of character value. 
The pupil’s religious education is con- 
sidered as one with the church and home, 
and monthly parent-teacher meetings are 
held. 

The school is to be a small laboratory 
for learning better methods that shall in- 
clude the best of the past with the new 
light of to-day. Nothing is said about 
academic training of teachers; but “we 
desire those who have caught the vision 
and are aflame with enthusiasm to lead 
their pupils toward the ideals that shall 
give them life more abundantly in their 
Father’s world.” 

For textbooks, the Beacon Course is the 


foundation. There are memory verses 
galore from the Bible and frequent refer- 
ences to other literature. Promotion is 
based upon general attitude in class, les- 
son preparation, application, effort, respon- 
siveness, attention, memory work, and 
progress in desired attitude and ideals. 
Certificates with gold stars are given to 
pupils who have done satisfactory work 
in class, complete memory work, and have 
perfect attendance. An Honor Roll is 
posted at the end of each quarter. 

In the meantime, what are parents and 
teachers doing at their monthly meetings? 
They are discussing “The Long View in 
Child Training: How Much Can Teaching 
and Environment Influence Heredity?’ 


Failure 
KATHARINE HARRINGTON 
Hach life is a search for the Holy Grail; 
But only that life shall be said to fail 
Which, in facing Death’s infallible test, 
Shall admit no knowledge of the Quest. 


“The Difference, if Any, Between Reli- 
gious and Secular Education”; “How Can 
a Child Be Trained in Reverence for 
Sacred Things?” “The Evil of Too Many 
Demands on a Child’s Time; What Should 
Come First?’ “The Value of Silence in 
Child Life and Training”; “The Value of 
Music, Pictures, Poetry, Biography, in 
Character-Building.” 

The whole church family is brought to- 
gether for the Christmas service, in which 
all take part. Last year was added a very 
happy Christmas gift to be made by each 
member to the church. The gift was in 
the form of a pledge of service: 


I will try to give service through 
the organization that I have marked: 

The Laymen’s League —— 

The Woman’s Alliance 

The Parent-Teacher Association —— 

The Church School 

The Lend a Hand Circle —— 

The Church Choir —— 

I will assist in visiting sick, shut- 
ins, and strangers 

I will join the Home Department 
Reading Group —— 


Signed 


“Jefferson Bible” 


Famous volume containing life and ethics 
of Jesus offered in new 
edition 

A rare opportunity for lovers of Amert- 
cana is presented by the publication of a 
new and beautiful edition of the famous 
“Jefferson Bible.” 

This is the work of Thomas Jefferson, 
and the formal title is “The Life and 
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Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, Extracted 
Textually from the Gospels, in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English.’ The new 
volume is printed from the original by 
photolithographic process, with the texts 
in the four languages running parallel, 
that in English filling the fourth, or 
outside, column. 

The Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation is responsible for this republication. 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has written a vivid 
historical introduction which tells hew 
Jefferson became interested. It will please 
all Unitarians, and indeed liberals in reli- 
gion of whatever name, to know that 
Jefferson tried to induce Dr. Joseph 
Priestley to do this very work. As is well 
known, Jefferson, in those early days of 
the Government, listened to the preaching 
of Priestley in Philadelphia and was pro- 
foundly influenced in his theological and 
philosophical ideas by the great Unitarian. 
But Priestley did not undertake the task. 
As performed by Jefferson, the work of 
selection went through several stages until 
this final version, more nearly complete 
and more accurate than the earlier ones, 
was produced. 

Jefferson was very careful not to permit 
his name to be associated with it publicly, 
lest he be subjected to bitter criticism— 
and he got much of that for other things 
he believed—but when the work was done 
he wrote from Monticello to a friend, in 
1816, “A more beautiful or precious morsel 
of ethics I have never seen; it is a docu- 
ment in proof that I am a real Christian, 
that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines 
of Jesus.” In another place he describes 
these teachings as “the most sublime and 
benevolent code of morals which has ever 
been offered to man.” 

Long after he had died, it was learned 
through a friend that Jefferson was in the 
habit of reading nightly from this “Bible” 
before going to bed. 

The original version was handsomely 
bound in red morocco, and this present 
edition is attractive in red leatherette. 
The cover inside, as well as the fly leaves, 
are of gray paper in marble designs like 
the original. 

Every library in America ought to have 
a copy of this work on its shelves. From 
the collector’s standpoint, it will become 
an important item. For all who are com- 
mitted to the liberal interpretation of re- 
ligion, it is a prize. The Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation, which has 
issued this limited edition, deserves praise 
for offering a great contribution to reli- 
gious history. 

It is indisputable that the moral prin- 
ciples in the Christian religion, dissociated 
from the Calvinistic theology, determined 
perhaps more than any other factor the 
philosophy of the American nation and 
gave it its ethical and spiritual character. 
No one did so much in this cause as 
Jefferson. The book may be bought at 
the headquarters of the Memorial Founda- 
tion, 115 Broadway, New York, and the 
price is $5. It is not, we are informed, 
a commercial venture, A. 0. D. 
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The Pope Is King 


JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


The greatest event in Church and State since 1870 is analyzed in a graphic story 
by one who knows from the inside what the Vatican-Mussolini Treaty means 
to religion, politics, and the future of the world 


LL good Italian Fascisti and all good 
Catholies throughout the world are 
rejoicing in the settlement of the Vatican 
question. At last, after fifty-nine years of 
conflict, a way has been found for the Pope 
to remain in Rome as a temporal ruler 
without interfering with a united Italy. 
On Monday, February 11, to the soaring 
sound of the Te Deum chanted by a great 
choir of seminarists, in the midst of the 
pomp of Church and State, the document 
was signed which proclaimed the solution 
of the very difficult question. 


The Historic Background 


In order to form some judgment of what 
has been accomplished by Pius XI and 
Premier Mussolini, it is necessary to recall 
the historical situation out of which the 
problem itself arose. Before the time of 
the Frankish King Pepin in the eighth 
eentury, the popes had become powerful 
Italian landowners possessed of many 
estates bequeathed by princes and wealthy 
folk upon the bishop of old Rome. The 
popes were loyal citizens of the Empire 
with its capital at Constantinople and its 
western headquarters at Ravenna. But 
the distance of the capital on the Bosporus 
and other factors tended to make the pope 
more and more the de facto ruler of Rome 
and its environs. Indeed, strange as it 
may sound to those accustomed to think of 
the papacy as an autocracy, it was the 
popes’ pleading for Rome against Lombard 


invaders, the popes’ judicial services in _ 


protecting the Romans against the extor- 
tions of corrupt Byzantine officials, the 
popes’ election being by popular vote, that 
endeared them to the Roman _ people 
and made them the popular champions 
When the 
Frankish kings had become powerful 
enough to help the popes fight off the 
Lombards, they were appealed to for help. 
With papal anointing as a reward for their 
intervention, the Franks were more than 
pleased to wrest the territories of central 
Italy from the Lombards and to present 
them to the-popes as a temporal sover- 
eignty “forever,” as expressed in Pepin’s 
first donation. Pepin’s gift created what 
became known as the States of the Church, 
over which the popes ruled as kings 
throughout the Middle Ages and for which 
they fought many wars and engaged in 
alliances with temporal rulers innumerable. 

When Napoleon scrambled the map of 


Europe, an abortive attempt was made to 
create a Kingdom of Italy, the Pope was 
made a prisoner in France, and the States 
of the Church were abolished. At the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, the policy of 
legitimacy was carried out in Rome by 
restoring his Holiness to his temporal 
throne. But the seed of nationalism had 
been sown, and Italy was not to know 
peace again until the various parts of the 
peninsula had been united into one nation. 
The war for Greek independence, the revo- 
lutionary movements throughout Europe 
against the repressive measures of the 
Holy Alliance, all met with sympathy in 
Italy, where patriots schemed and planned 
to get Austria out of the North, Spain out 
of the South, and the Church out of the 
Center. Metternich had cynically called 
Italy a geographic expression ; the patriots 
were bent on making it a name for a 
reality. When republican aspirations 
failed, when Gioberti’s scheme for an 
Italian federation with the Pope at the 
head failed, when a weak-hearted Lib- 
eralism on the part of Pius IX failed, all 
eyes turned to the Kingdom of Piedmont 
with its astute young Liberal king, Victor 
Emmanuel, and its clever and unscrupulous 
patriot minister, Cavour. 

Cavour secured the aid of the French 
adventurer, Napoleon Third, in a war that 
drove Austria out of Milan. Then when 
Garibaldi was marching up from Sicily, 
where he had landed with his redshirts, 
the troops of Piedmont rushed to Naples 
in time to receive the plebiscite vote of the 
Two Sicilies in favor of joining the King- 
dom of Victor Emmanuel. Meantime, the 
small duchies to the North and East of 
Rome had signified their intention of fol- 
lowing the young king, so that it remained 
but to proclaim the formation of the 
United Italy. A few years later Venetia, 
the only part of Italy in Austrian hands, 
fell to the new kingdom through the vic- 
tory of Cavour’s ally, Prussia, over the 
Austrians. Now only Rome remained— 
the city of Rome—for the Piedmontese had 
long since seized the territory about the 
city. For ten years, from 1860 to 1870, 
the Pope remained head of the city under 
the protection of the troops of Napoleon 
Third. When the Franco-Prussian war de- 
manded the withdrawal of the French 
soldiers, Victor Emmanuel had but to make 
a slight aperture in the walls of the city 
and claim it as his own in the name of the 


Kingdom of Italy. Italy was no longer a 
geographical expression; Italian national- 
ist dreams had been fulfilled in a manner 
almost miraculous. 

But the Pope was furiously recalcitrant. 
He excommunicated the King and all who 
had taken part in the capture of Rome. 
He refused the pension which the new 
state offered him and shut himself up in 
the Vatican, which alone had been left to 
him, together with a few other buildings. 
To the Catholic world he protested that 
his God-given territories had been taken 
away by unrighteous violence. Italian 
Catholics were forbidden to take part in 
the political activities of the kingdom. 


A 60-Year-Old Protest 


From the day Victor Emmanuel entered 
the city in 1870 to the signing of the docu- 
ments on February 11 of this present year, 
the successors of Piux IX have followed 
his policy of protesting against the seizure 
of Rome and demanding that their tempo- 
ral sovereignty be restored, that they 
might freely exercise their powers as 
neutral heads of the Catholic world. For 
the Pope to be citizen of any one country, 
subject to its protection, liable to isolation 
in time of war, all this was considered 
absolutely out of keeping with the Pepe's 
position as the arbiter of nations. As each 
Pope has been elected, he has bidden fare- 
well to the external world and immured 
himself within the walls of his palace till 
the day of his death. Not since 1870 has 
a Pope set foot on Italian territory, lest 
he seem in any way to have compromised 
with the civil iniquity. 

During the War there was a scheme 
afoot whereby the Central Powers were 
to restore the Papal States. The victory 
of the Allies turned that scheme into a 
vain dream. In 1921 the March on Rome 
of Mussolini and his blackshirts took 
place, and the remarkable rise of power of 
the former Socialist editor began. Within 
a few short years, the miraculous Mus- 
solini had defeated all his opponents, de- 
stroyed democracy, socialism, political lib- 
erty, and parliamentary government, and 
set up the most autocratic dictatorship of 
modern times. Only one fly remained in 
Il Duce’s ointment—the sullen resentment 
of Italian Catholics and the non-codpera- 
tion of the Holy See. If only these two 
autocracies might unite, the papal and the 
Fascist, then were Mussolini’s fondest 
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dream of a regimented State realized. For 
the past thirty months negotiations be- 
tween the Vatican and the office of the 
Premier have been taking place. From 
time to time the press has reported that 
a way out had been found, only to be 
repudiated later by authoritative des- 
patches. The Pope is reported to have 
been willing to admit that the new Italy 
is an accomplished fact and to accept a 
very small piece of territory for his tempo- 
ral possessions, provided complete sover- 
eignty and neutrality were guaranteed. A 
eorridor to the sea along the bank of the 
Tiber seemed to offer the only solution, 
but one Italy was not willing to grant. 
Furthermore, the extreme demands of 
Fascism on the patriotic obedience of 
Italians seemed to conflict with the phi- 
losophy of Catholicism that the State, like 
the Church, is not an end in itself but ex- 
ists for the sake of its citizens. Also, 
Mussolini was interfering with Catholic 
Boy Scouts and other associations and so 
making the work of the Church more diffi- 
cult. Thus it was that such an impasse 
seemed to have been reached that it be- 
came customary for the reading public to 
expect a repudiation of every report that 
an agreement had been reached. 

Now it is a fact. The peace has come. 
The Pope is king, and Victor Emmanuel II 
is king; the one of the newly restored 
Papal State, and the other of the United 
Kingdom of Italy. Territorially the Pope 
has given up all claims except to the 
Vatican grounds, St. Peter’s, and one or 
two other structures. The new State will 
have its own railway station, post office, 
mint, and other indicia of nationhood. 
Italy will begin at once the paying of an 
indemnity for the territory to which the 
Pontiff has relinquished title. Small as it 
is, Italy grants the right of absolute free- 
dom to the Papal State. The principle 
that the Pope is and of a right ought to 
be a temporal ruler, subject to no earthly 
king, is granted without injury to the ex- 
istence and sovereignty of Italy. 


What of Birth Control, Divorce? 


On the other hand, the Pope has received 
in return more than a money indemnity. 
If the reports be correct, although the full 
text of the treaty has not been made 
public, Mussolini has agreed that the 
Italian State will enforce the Canon Law 
with the aid of its police and courts. At 
the same time a concordat between Italy 
and the Vatican is being drawn up which 
will put the relations of the two sover- 
eignties on a contractual or treaty basis. 
Just what Italy will be obliged to do under 
this treaty cannot be known exactly until 
its terms are published. The substance of 
Canon Law, however, is well known, and 
since its recent codification is easily acces- 
sible. A few of its main features may be 
considered which will give rise to the 
question, Will Mussolini undertake to en- 
force this? And if Mussolini will, what 
must be the effect upon Italy, and indeed 
upon the world at large? 

In the first place, heresy in Canon Law 
is punishable not only by spiritual, but also 
by other means. The Church not only has 
not repudiated the use of force, and the 
turning over of condemned heretics to the 
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State for the death penalty, but actually 
defends these measures. Rome glories in 
her intolerance, because she has the truth 
committed to her. It is the duty of the 
Catholic State to enforce the Church’s 
laws, including those against heresy. Blas- 
phemy, ignoring Holy Days of obligation, 
ridiculing or injuring ecclesiastics, these 
are samples of ecclesiastical crimes which 
Catholic States are supposed to punish. 
Will Mussolini make it a crime for Catho- 
lics to miss Mass, for heretical books to be 
written, for non-Catholics to promulgate 
their teachings in Italy? Ecclesiastical 
persons, places, and matters, as well as 
many mixed matters, are subject to the 
jurisdiction of church courts alone. Will 
this ancient and outmoded doctrine of 
benefit of clergy be restored by the dic- 
tator, with all the injustices that such 
special privilege is subject to? Will it be 
a double crime if a layman strikes a priest, 
so that the penalty will be much greater 
than if a priest strikes a layman? Will 
laymen who dispute with clerics have to 
go to court before clerics, whereas the rule 
will not work the other way? Will lay- 
men suffer in prison, while convicted 
clerics will go to convents and monasteries 
to live in comparative freedom and 
comfort? 

Will birth control and divorce become 
civil offenses? Must wills be probated by 
courts made up of priests and prelates? 
Will all clerics be exempt from military 
duty and the payment of taxes? Will 
church property used solely for profit be 
tax exempt? Will only Catholics be al- 
lowed to teach in the publie schools? Will 
public school teachers be spied upon to 
find traces of heresy, brought to trial, dis- 
charged and imprisoned if guilty? Will 
all textbooks have to give favorable ac- 
counts of Catholic history and practices 
and beliefs? Will the sciences have to be 
taught so as to agree with Catholic dogma 
and Catholic interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures? Will the universities fall under 
ecclesiastical control and will the teaching 
in them descend to the level of Holy Cross 
College and Fordham? Wiil scholarly 
works in Italy decline to the output of 
American Catholic educational institutions? 

These are questions that one may le- 
gitimately ask when one reads that Italy 
is going to enforce the Canon Law, for 
such are a few of the provisions of that 
law. On the other hand, anxious as Mus- 
solini is to secure the approval of the 
Church for his unconstitutional powers, it 
is difficult to believe that he will not have 
wrung from the Pope a great modification 
of the terms of the Canons. Indeed, for 
centuries many of the provisions of the 
Chureh Law have been sinking more and 
more into disuse. For instance, in regard 
to the claim of the Church to try all sorts 
of cases, civil and criminal as well as 
purely ecclesiastical, it is admitted by the 
Catholic Wneyclopedia (VI, 154) that the 
“encroachments of the civil power on the 
domain of the Church’s power have in our 
days, practically though unwarrantably, 
restricted the ecclesiastical forum to spir- 
itual causes only.” In Concordats with 
the South American republics, for example, 
it is almost universal that the jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts is restricted to 
purely spiritual causes. While, as has been 
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said, it is unfair and unwise to prophesy 
until the exact details of the settlement 
become known, it seems impossible that 
Mussolini, in spite of his hatred of Lib- 
eralism and democracy and constitutional- 
ism, should allow the Church a power 
which would almost inevitably bring about 
discontent, promote anti-clericalism, and 
so foment the very rebellion he is now 
trying to prevent in his alliance with the 
Chureh. Certainly, the public will watch 
for the documents, and then for develop- 
ments, with much curiosity. 


International Effects 


It remains to say a word about the in- 
ternational effects of the restoration of 
papal sovereignty. Of course all coun- 
tries will be expected to exchange diplo- 
mats with the new nation. It seems hard 
to believe that anti-Catholic feeling in 
America should be so strong as to prevent 
her extending this courtesy to what is 
now in a very true sense a sister nation. 
Nevertheless, it will not be accomplished 
without much printer’s ink being spilled 
and much oxygen being emitted from the 
lungs of self-appointed saviours of Ameri- 
can independence. At diplomatic func- 
tions, the papal representatives will prob- 
ably also take precedence, a hard blow 
for many, but one that in the long run 
means nothing. The influence of the 
Papacy will depend much more upon the 
character of the men who represent her 
than would be true of any ordinary 
state—and that those representatives will 
be men of the highest training, learning, 
and tact, experience has taught us to 
expect. 

Will the Papacy have a place in the 
League of Nations? As a churchman, the 
Pope will represent the largest group of 
people in the West; as a sovereign, the 
smallest. The Pope’s claim to a place in 
the League will be due to his sovereignty, 
not to his prelacy, and thus to the least 
important of his prerogatives. Yet the 
two in practice are not likely to be 
separated. It has been indeed the dream 
of some Catholics in the past ten years 
that the Pope would be President of the 
League. Here, then, is another field 
which the people of the world and their 
governments will watch with interest and 
no doubt some anxiety. 

On the whole, it seems likely the world 
will be the better off for the fact that 
peace has been made in Italy. Whether 
or not the Church’s influence will con- 
tinue under her newly regained sover- 
eignty to gain, as it has during the years 
since Pius IX became the prisoner of the 
Vatican, remains to be seen. 

The Pope is king. That he should be 
willing to accept sovereignty over a few 
acres of ground in lieu of his onee con- 
siderable possessions, that he should con- 
sent to have his self-asserted rights pared 
down to such concessions as he can wring 
from a mere earthly ruler, these phe- 
nomena are concrete evidences of that 
flexibility of the ancient institution of 
the Papacy which enables it from time to 
time to rise like the phcnix from the 
ashes to which historians and prophets 
had so gladly consigned it. 
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OME TIME AGO, I was in a home, 
attending a meeting at which a culti- 
vated woman from out of town was pres- 
ent. She suggested that the committee 
might meet again on the following Sun- 
day morning. The hostess tactfully re- 
plied that some people might like to go to 
church at that time. The out-of-town 
lady, peering through her lorgnette, said, 
“My dear, do you mean to tell me that 
people of our set go to church?” 
Meditating on this incident, I took my- 
self to task as to what useful functions 
the church might perform in order to 
justify its existence. There rose before 
me several institutions in our everyday 
life which seemed to be analogous to the 
church of which I was dreaming. 


I 


I see the church as a hospital. We are 
familiar with that institution in our 
physical life. From time to time, one or 
other of us is compelled to drop by the 
wayside because of physical disability. 

- At such a time we find a hospital a con- 
venient and efficient place in which to 
live during the days when specialists give 
us treatment. With all the objections that 
may be validly placed against any hos- 
pital, surely not one of us would want 
the institution to go out of our com- 
munity, for we do not know the hour 
when we may be in dire need of the 
aid which its facilities can afford us. 

It seems to me the church might be a 
similar institution in the life of the spirit. 
Here we must have a place for those who 
‘are spiritually sick. The hospitalization 
of the spiritually sick is as important as 
that of those with a broken limb. We 
need to develop an adequate technique 
along psychiatric lines, without commit- 
ting ourselves to any particular cult in 
psychology, to meet the new needs. 

I give two concrete illustrations. A 
man has been left a widower with a 
sixteen-year-old daughter. He sees how 
much more the world can be understood 
and enjoyed only because of the possession 
of knowledge. This daughter has no de- 
sire to continue to go to school, and the 
father sees how shortsighted her view is. 
As the days go on, his zest for life is 

gradually diminished. The man is spirit- 
ually sick and needs expert treatment. 

_ Another case is that of a man who has 
gone into partnership with a long-time 

q friend. For a time all works well. But 

_ after a period of several years, one of the 

partners discovers that his colleague is 

y not quite honest and fair. He begins to 

worry. His appetite falls off. He loses 
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“Do You Mean to Tell Me 
That People of Our Set 
Go to Church?” 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 


_ The question that set a well-known minister to thinking out 
| a reason for his own usefulness and that of 
others presuming to teach religion 


interest in things. He is spiritually sick. 

Thousands are ill at ease with regard 
to the right step to take in life. Their 
troubles are real, practical, and imme- 
diate. Cannot the church be a hospital 
for the treatment of such sick individuals? 


II 


When the business man is ,well, but 
tired, he does not go home and go to bed; 
still less does he go to the hospital. He 
changes his occupation. Perhaps he goes 
to a gymnasium and exercises for an hour. 
Or he goes out onto the golf course or the 
tennis field. Whatever he does, he uses 
that activity to re-create himself, and his 
action is, of necessity, both relaxing and 
vigorous. 

Occasionally it is a good thing for us 
to engage in vigorous thinking in the 
sanctuary, made sacred because men are 
there seeking the highest. Let us not for- 
ever “park our brains at home” when we 
go to church. Man has no right to ex- 
haust himself in the pursuits of the flesh 
and then ask the church to provide him 
with a hospital bed on Sunday morning. 
A wise man works only to a limit of en- 
durance, and then becomes active in other 
pursuits by way of re-creating himself and 
also because he desires to enlarge his 
cultural bounds. : 

Here, in “the tabernacle of the most 
high,” there should be taking place those 
things which nerve and stimulate us with 
a holy zeal like unto the gymnasium of 
the flesh. Take spiritual exercise! 


Til 


One of the finest assets which modern 
business has arrogated to itself has been 
that of the development of the research 
laboratory. Here men are housed, who, in 
the very nature of the case, must do their 
best thinking and most painstaking in- 
vestigation. Formerly these. men, as in- 
ventors and discoverers, lived and died 
in a garret. Astute business men of the 
times bought their product for a mere 
pittance. To-day the situation is changed, 
and the research man occupies an 
honored and deservedly high place in the, 
counsels of industry. It is important that 
we do some research as to the meaning 
of life, which is the function of the mod- 
ern church to interpret to us. The busi- 
ness of piecing the facts of existence to- 
gether and of trying to make sense and 
order of them for human encouragement, 
and development is of much greater im- 
portance than the problem of new types 
of airplanes. 
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The old methods of interpreting life 
are proving to be unsatisfactory, and we 
are awaiting the research workers to set 
us on a hitherto untried path. The days 
of religious dogmatism have gone, but the 
days of religious research have scarcely 
arrived. 

IV 


After the research officer has done his 
work, business men are loath to risk 
millions of dollars at a stroke. They ex- 
periment for a while. They have a shop 
as a sort of experiment station in which 
they can try out new machinery and 
methods before deciding to expend huge 
sums upon manufacture. 

A church might well be an experiment 
station. Here we have no creeds to de- 
fend, apologize for, or explain away. We 
are completely free to move in any direc- 
tion, and may do one thing to-day and an- 
other very different thing to-morrow. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick seems to hint at 
this sort of thing when he proposes to 
abolish the term “Baptist” in his new 
church. I need but add, in this connec- 
tion, that Dr. Fosdick is only a hundred 
years behind, for Unitarians said the 
equivalent of this thing a century ago! 

While we appear to be a heterogeneous 
group to each other, we are certainly 
homogeneous as compared with other 
groups, for we all declare ourselves to 
have the liberal point of view on religion. 

My suggestion, therefore, is that we set 
up an experiment station here in which 
we try out some of our theories. 

Let me suggest some of the things 
which I think we might do. In the first 
place, the whole program is one of self- 
education. Some of the things which we 
need to undertake here are more dis- 
tinctly spiritual and others social. For 
example, I am sufficiently acquainted with 
intelligent human beings to know that 
they are not above the spirit of acrimony. 
The intolerant and unforgiving person is 
a spiritual menace, injurious to himself 
and to society alike. Here we need to 
meet to ascertain what is involved in for- 
giveness and to learn how far we can 
actually exercise it toward each other 
within the group. I suggest that we spend 
a number of weeks of very intensive and 
worth-while serious work studying the 
problem of forgiveness as applied to and 
by those who might wish to establish 
such an experiment station. 

Now extend this to some other matters 
as, for instance, to that of the open mind. 
We are supposed to have it here; but have 
we? How many times have we really 
tried to find out whether we are open- 
minded or prejudiced toward any in- 
dividual or social movement? 

In the social field, what about the in- 
ternational situation and America’s rela- 
tion thereto. Have we really investi- 
gated the desirability or otherwise of the 
so-called Peace Pact and of the Cruiser 
Bill? If a great strike comes along, are 
we prepared to take one side or the other 
because we have carefully and accurately 
sifted the facts? Are we prepared to go 
even further than that and assist in the 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 28, 1929: 


Hardy’s Enthusiasm Chilled 


HOMAS HARDY nearly became a Baptist. 

Why he didn’t is a veracious story his wife tells, 
and the pointing of it is just as good for one kind of 
church people as another. When he was quite 
young,-he worked in an architect’s office, and here 
he came into contact with a 
“convinced Baptist, who introduced him to his minister’s 
family. Their combined influence upon him was so great that 
Thomas was almost persuaded to become a Baptist. One 
August evening he agreed to attend a prayer meeting in the 
chapel vestry, and at the appointed time he was there. But, 
to his astonishment, no one else turned up for nearly an hour. 
When his friends arrived they attributed their delay to the fact 
that a circus was arriving in the town, and they had waited 
to see it. This rather curious episode, according to Mrs. 
Hardy, chilled the young man’s enthusiasm for any further 
prayer meeting.” 


Church Union To-day 


F CHURCH UNION there is no end of words. 

It is the greatest subject of enthusiasts in 
Protestant Christendom. It amuses while it annoys 
to see full-grown men, ministers mostly, show so 
little sense in their eloquence, crying down their 
own denominations in fevers of disloyalty, and 
shouting from behind the gargoyles the pious 
expectation about one fold and one shepherd. 

Now is a very good time to say something like 
this, for, mirabile, it is a fact that, of all people, 
Methodist and Presbyterian leaders, formally repre- 
senting their great organizations, have been confer- 
ring on actual union, nothing less. Shades of 
Arminius and John Calvin coalesce? It is the big 
news. Beside it our little Universalist-Unitarian 
union waif, left withering on the doorstep, is pa- 
thetic. The overtures between Congregationalists 
and Christians (known as the Christian Connection 
to distinguish it from the Disciples of Christ, who 
are also called Christians) are likewise of minor 
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importance, and the tri-church union proposals of 
the Reformed Church in the United States, the 
United Brethren in Christ, and the Evangelical 
Synod only slightly approach in significance this 
other serious move to make one mind and soul of 
two powerful communions which in origin, genius, 
culture, doctrine, social outlook, not to name their 
stupendous operations and properties throughout 
the world, are as different—well, as different as 
Presbyterians and Methodists are and of a right 
ought to be for many a decade to come! 

We venture to say nothing will come of this en- 
thusiasm. Nothing will come of the other instances. 
We think it is all to the good that the status quo be 
maintained in the interest of that natural diversity 
of personal type and spiritual thought which any 
informed person knows makes the various churches 
and is the real ground of abiding unity. One big 
church outside Rome is as inane an ideal as ever 
entered a thoughtless head, however blessed such 
a caput may be by the laying on of hands. 

Why is church union rather absurd? There are 
two main answers. A church is a church because of 
what it believes. That is, theological doctrines are 
absolutely fundamental. These distinctive beliefs 
have historic, rooted divergencies. Second, there 
are racial, economic, and social conditions of the 
utmost variety. An Episcopalian cannot behave 
like a Baptist, nor a Methodist regard the social 
order with the same feeling as that of a Unitarian. 

People are different ; the differentiation makes for 
variation in churches composed of these people. 
Natural selection makes it as sure as the law of 
gravitation. (Perhaps it is surer now that Einstein 
has upset our concept in physics.) To attempt to 
unite two churches at present composed of different 
kinds of people would be simply to make a hetero- 
geneous mass and ecclesiastical confusion of such 
aunion. If we speak tersely, it is because we feel 
the people ought to know the perfect folly of run- 
ning against a natural law in the spiritual world. 
Their leaders are fooling them. Let them beware. 

It will be worth while to turn back to two recent 
instances, illustrating the doctrinal phase of this 
matter. These unionists are always saying con- 
temptuous things about divisive creeds. That gets 
a great comeback, and any day such talk is good for 
the press. The union measures are always accord- 
ing to “the way of life,” and that, we are assured, 
requires no doctrinal thought at all but only step- 
ping out and in Jine. In the Canadian union move- 
ment, which is now called the United Church of 
Canada, all we heard was exultant and resounding 
cries of the destruction of the horrid denominations. 
They were done—Methodists, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists. It was the most glorious lib- 
erating movement in the twentieth century. And 
then some hard-hearted, unregenerate souls asked 
for the basis of union as it was written down and 
signed by the high contracting parties. 

What did they find? A simple covenant of spir-_ 
itual fellowship? Nay. Some of our readers re- 
member, because we gave the elaborate creedal 
statement pitiless publicity, that instead of elimi- 
nating doctrines for a “way of life,’ the United 
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Church was established upon a complex theological 
foundation more detailed and more intellectually 
ridiculous than the most medieval doctrines 


formerly adhered to in any one of the three com- 
ponent churches. We shall never forget our amuse- 


ment at the way the casuistical gentlemen in 
Canada, united, for example, in one brief article all 
that believers in free will require with the uttermost 
of foreordination. How could they doit? But they 
did. The way to overcome Methodist belief and 
Presbyterian belief (and take in the Congregation- 
alists, too) was to make these beliefs one, with only 
a semicolon between. There were actually, in all, 
twenty articles which made up this new creed, and 
in the total number of words it was five times as 
long as the Apostles’ Creed, not nearly so true as 
that great document, and by no means to be com- 
pared in respect of simple integrity, which, it seems 
to us, ought to shine out above everything else in a 
religious enterprise. 

It is no wonder that our orthodox cotemporary, 
The Christian Evangelist, says of the Canadian ex- 
periment that it is “disappointing,” and that there 
can never be union on a “basis of dogmas.” Says 
this journal, “We have an idea that when Christian 
union comes, it will not be through the delibera- 
tions of ecclesiastics. . . . Ecclesiastical authority 
tends to make the best of men slaves to tradition 
and intolerant of criticism or change.” ‘These are 
brave words, and would they were common to our 
evangelical friends. 

The collapse at Lausanne in 1927 is another case. 
This was pitiful because intelligent and renowned 
men, delegated spokesmen for the greatest churches 
in Christendom, in a world conference, ought to 
have known the doctrinal realities before they set 
all the world agog in advance about a union that 
never came and could not come on a basis of creedal 
agreement for communions as far apart as the 
Greek Church and the Congregationalists. They 
could not assent to a united belief. 

Dogmas will never be the basis; yet dogmas can 
never be left out of account. It is only when the 
churches have advanced to the position of a prin- 
ciple, and that principle freedom in the truth, which 
can embrace different creeds, that we shall see 
church union among the diverse elements of 
Christianity. 

As to the social divisions in the churches, of 


which H. Richard Niebuhr is a competent analyst, 


we cannot question that they are present, and that 
many chureh persons who have no direct interest 
in theology are strongly committed to social ethics 
and economic philosophy. There are real lines 
separating differently situated peoples, with refer- 
ence to factors other than theological ones. There 
are bourgeoisie, proletarians, and aristocrats, in 


this spiritual and very real sense, and the churches 


are marked off from one another by the differences. 
Considering these facts, Mr. Niebuhr takes up the 


_ promise of a recent writer that we shall have Prot- 


estant church union in three hundred years, and he 
Says it is “sanguine.” If the prediction refers only 
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to the churches in the United States, it seems more 
hopeful, though even so it is an heroic faith, which 
“hears the lark within the songless egg.” 

Church union is a large subject, and for an ounce 
of intelligence there has been a ton of mush all these 
years. Our conviction has not wavered that if each 
church goes ahead and does its work, with respect 
and good will toward all the other churches, the ad- 
justments that ought to come will come, and we 
shall not have wasted our time in futilities. Where 
is the wrong of being true to ourselves, as churches 
and as individuals? Why water us all down to a 
dilute spiritual sop? How stupid it is that a va- 
riety of beliefs should be disallowed, as though by 
disagreeing in thought we were violating a sanctity ! 
We have seen a story approved by unionists which 
illustrates how superficial is their thought. 

Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés Indians made a striking 
response to a United States Commissioner who had asked him 
whether he did not want schools. “No,” said the noble red 
man. “Why do you not want schools?” asked the Commis- 
sioner. “They will teach us to have churches.” “Do you not 
want churches?” “No, we do not want churches.” “Why do 
you not want churches?” “They will teach us to quarrel 
about God, as the Catholics and Protestants do on the Nez 


Percés Reservation and at other places. We do not, want to 
learn that. We may quarrel with men sometimes about things 


on this earth, but we never quarrel about God. We do not 
want to learn that.’ 
Of course we do not want to learn that. We want 


to learn to be able to differ as brethren, as civilized 
beings, and, haply, as Christians. With all due re- 
spect, we want a higher and better spiritual status 
than that of the Nez Percés Indians. They may 
need more elementary religion. We want varied 
churches—churches that will encourage us to differ ; 
for by this means we grow and by this means also 
unity arrives. 


The Military Philosopher 


Si heetee IS DONE for peace, we believe, by the 
foolish advocates of full military preparation, 
than by many pacifists. The former provoke over- 
whelming rejoinders. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead quotes 
General James G. Harbord, as follows: 


“Our land resounds to the whine of the professional pacifist, 
demanding total disarmament. Yet none of them take the 
equally logical advocacy of discharging the police to prevent 
crime, disbanding the fire department to stop fires, and dis- 
missing the doctor to prevent disease.” 


She counters thus, in part: 


“This philosopher teaches that the functions of armies are 
essentially those of police and firemen and doctors. Most of 
his profession approve this philosophy. ... The business of 
firemen is to destroy something different from themselves, to 
wit: fire. But the business of soldiers is to destroy some- 
thing just like themselves—fellow beings with hearts and 
lungs, with wives and sweethearts and homes like theirs. It 
is to do what brutes never do collectively, one herd or flock or 
pack never destroying another of the same species. Firemen 
do not fight fire with fire; they pour on water, not gasoline: 
the soldier fights guns with guns, battleships with battleships, 
gas with gas. Soldiers belong to rival bodies, firemen do not.” 


Far from holding extreme ideas, Mrs. Mead says, 
“All sane people know that the great nations will 
disarm only by common action.” 
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Mr. Joy at Lombard College 


During his month in the field as a Bill- 
ings lecturer, Rey. Charles R. Joy of 
Lowell, Mass., addressed the student body 
at Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill., Feb- 
ruary 5, and conferred with Acting Presi- 
dent George G. Davis and Dr. Sidney S. 
Robins. Both of these men, he reports, 
believe that Unitarian co-operation in the 
college has been a long step in bringing 
the two denominations together. Mr. Joy 
comments on the improvements made dur- 
ing the present school year in the teach- 
ing staff and in the physical equipment of 
the college. 

“The chemistry charts prepared by one 
of the science professors are being adopted 
by other colleges throughout the country,” 
he reports. “The latest to do so was 
Amherst. The reputation of the college 
has been enhanced, and while the enroll- 
ment at Knox College in Galesburg has 
dropped by a large percentage this year, 
the enrollment at Lombard has increased 
by twelve. The work of Lombard in this 
part of the Middle West seems to be of 
great importance.” Mr. Joy will give a 
more detailed report about Lombard, it is 
expected, upon his return from his lecture 
trip. 

During his absence, Mr. Joy has preached 
in Jamestown, N.Y.; Iowa City, Iowa; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and Omaha, Neb. He 
has addressed the students at Meadville 
Theological School and made addresses 
at Davenport, Iowa, and several other 
Unitarian church centers. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Henry Goodson Ives has resigned 
from the Amherst, Mass., church which he 
has served as minister for the last decade. 
Mr. Ives’s resignation already is in effect, 
and with Mrs. Ives he is to spend a pro- 
tracted period in travel, making a circuit 
of the globe. Mr. Ives was for fifteen 
years minister of the Proctor Academy 
church, which is in Andover, N.H., and 
for a long period he was financial agent 
of the Academy. 

Rev. Charles DeVries has resigned at 
Barre, Mass., to accept a call to the Fed- 
erated Church in Pepperell, Mass., where 
the pulpit was made vacant by the recent 
death of Rev. Robert W. Drawbridge. 

The installation of Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness as minister of the First Liberal 
Church in Mount Vernon, N.Y., will take 
place Sunday, March 8, with an instal- 
lation sermon by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 
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Nominated to Association’s Offices 


Nominations to date for officers and 
directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, to be voted upon at the annual 
meeting May 21, are as follows: 

Nominated by the Board of Directors: 
President for four years, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, Boston, Mass.; administrative 
vice-presidents for four years, Rev. Berke- 
ley B. Blake, Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. 
Walter Reid Hunt, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
George F. Patterson, Boston, Mass.; sec- 
retary for four years, Parker E. Marean, 
Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, four years, 
Henry H. Fuller, Lancaster, Mass. 

By the Nominating Committee: Regional 
vice-presidents for one year, Prof. James 
A. Tufts, Exeter, N.H., Northern New Eng- 
land; Frank C. Smith, Jr., Worcester, 
Mass., Southern New England; Robert 
Lynn Cox, Montclair, N.J., Middle Atlantie 
States; Gustave Breaux, Louisville, Ky., 
Southern States; Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
Chicago, Central West; William BH. Hut- 
ton, Denver, Colo., Rocky Mountain 
States ; Ralph W. Wilbur, Portland, 
Ore., Pacific Coast; William J. Fugler, 
Toronto, Canada, for Dominion of Canada. 
Directors for three years: Joseph BE. Duni- 
pace, Toledo, Ohio; Rey. Dilworth Lup- 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. John B. Nash, 
New York City; William Phillips, Omaha, 


February Board Meeting 


Three distinguished Unitarians were 
elected to honorary membership in the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
meeting February 18. These were Rey. 
Mortimer Rowe, secretary of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, of London; Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames of Boston, widow of a notable Uni- 
tarian preacher; and Bishop George Boros 
of Cluj-Kolozsvér, head of the Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania. Later in the 
meeting, Dr. Cornish read a letter from 
Bishop Boros, expressing his appreciation 
and that of Transylvanian Unitarians of 
the fact that the Association was repre- 
sented by a delegate at' the ceremonies 
consecrating him as Bishop. 

An appropriation of $130 from Comity 
and Fellowship was made to the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Peace, to meet soon in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Treasurer presented the agreement 
of the Association and the Universalist 
General Convention looking to the con- 
struction and maintenance of a United 
Liberal Church in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
and the execution of the agreement on 
behalf of the Association was voted; so 
that the building plans in that city may 
be expected now to go forward rapidly. 

Several new members were appointed 
to the Wayside Pulpit Committee for the 
remainder of the chureh year. 

An appropriation of a sum not to exceed 
$200 was made from the Reserve Fund, 
for the purchase of a specific piece of 
furniture for the reception room in the 


Neb.; Charles QO. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass.; Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Boston, 
Mass. Directors for one year, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, representing social agencies 
and societies; Ralph Beatley, Cambridge, 
Mass., representing schools, colleges, and 
other educational agencies. Philip F. 
Sharples, Cambridge, Mass., was nomi- 
nated to fill unexpired term of Hilton H. 
Railey, director, resigned. 

By the Ministerial Union for one year: 
Rey. Minot Simons, New York City. 

By the Young People’s Religious Union, 
for one year: Charles S. Bolster, Boston, 
Mass. 

Additional nominations for officers and 
directors may be made by members of the 
Association, in conformity with the last 
provision of Article IX of the by-laws, 
which reads as follows: 

“Nominations for any and all officers 
and directors may be made through nomi- 
nation papers signed by fifty adult voting 
members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent 
church, and such nominations when re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Nominat- 
ing Committee not less than sixty days 
prior to any annual meeting shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said 
meeting.” 


Channing Suite at Tufts College, in the 
divinity school dormitory. 

Dr. Patterson reported on his recent 
trip through the South, and Dr. Hunt on 
his visit to Oklahoma City. 


Report from Dr. Cornish 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, has found 
time within the past weeks to visit several 
of the churches and to fill other engage- 
ments. On January 14 he addressed the 
students at Clark University in Worcester, 
Mass. On January 20 he spoke in the First 
Church in Salem, Mass. He describes the 
building of the new parish house and 
the great hall beneath as achievements. 
The parish already is making plans for the 
Tercentennial, which will be observed 
in June. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, and Dr. Cornish met on the after- 
noon of January 20 with a committee of 
Lithuanian friends, looking to the exten- 
sion of liberal work with that group of 
New Americans. “For evident character 
and ability, these new Unitarians are 
equal to the best people in any of our 
churches,” Dr. Cornish states. “There are 
no new plans to report at present, but 
their continuing interest in liberal religious 
thought is most encouraging.” 

Dr. Cornish assisted, January 25, in one 
of the Mission services at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, held by the Unita- 
rian churches of Greater Boston under the 
leadership of Dr. Horace Westwood and 
sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Sunday, January 27, he preached 
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at the Unitarian Church in Belmont, Mass., 
where every room in the ample parish 
house was used by the church school dur- 
ing the period before the morning meeting. 
A splendid chorus choir gave body and 
strength to all the church music. 

On Sunday, February 38, Dr. Cornish 
preached at All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass., which has released Rey. Charles R. 
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_ Joy for a journey in the Central West, 


where he has been spending February in 
preaching in several Unitarian churches. 
“The Lowell Church, transformed from 
a rather ugly mid-Victorian structure, pos- 
sesses one of our most beautiful interiors,” 
Dr. Cornish states. “A long Gothic nave, 
flanked by an aisle on either side, ends in 
a beautiful chancel lighted by windows of 
exquisite color. By a new arrangement, 
these are lighted in the evening from the 
outside. One of the vivid memories of my 
morning there is the four-minute sermon 
to several pews full of little people who 
listened attentively and went out of the 
church during the singing of the first 
hymn.” ; 

Sunday, February 10, Dr. Cornish shared 
the service with Rey. Henry T. Secrist at 
Melrose, Mass., and preached the sermon. 
Mr. Secrist is vastly improved in health 
and on February 3 preached for the first 
time since his recent illness. The Melrose 
society, Dr. Cornish reports, is looking 


' forward to building a new church and 


parish house in the near future. The 
present edifice is in need of so many 
structural repairs that it has seemed to 
the congregation a wise time to plan a new 
church. The site is in every way excellent 
and distinguished, on the main street of 
Melrose, directly opposite the Memorial 
Public Library. 


Liberalism in the South- 


Dr. George F. Patterson has returned 
from a fortnight in the South, where he 
visited the societies in St. Petersburg, 
Tampa, Orlando, and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and spent two or three days each in 
Charleston, §8.C., Atlanta, Ga. and 
Richmond, Va. 

At St. Petersburg, where a _ church- 
building program is about to be entered 
upon, Dr. Patterson believes the edifice 
will have the finest site of any church in 
the city. He preached there to a large 
congregation January 27. At Tampa, 
where meetings are held in temporary 
quarters, the audience overflowed into the 
hall, Sunday evening, January 27, for Dr. 
Patterson’s address. The opportunity for 


_- liberal religion is of the best, Dr. Patter- 


y- 
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son believes. The church group is made 
up largely of local people, with almost no 
oc mlagion which gives it stability. 

Dr. Patterson attended the annual parish 
Dhiating in Orlando and heard the year’s 
reports. The congregation has paid for 


lents.. The quarters are inadequate, and 
1 are looking forward to building on a 


. _ site on the boulevard, overlooking a 


rrounded rapidly by business houses. At 
¢ annual meeting, Mr. os paid trib- 
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of the Orlando church in large measure to 
the wise leadership of earlier years. 

In Jacksonville, Dr. Patterson preached 
February 3, morning and evening, with the 
evening service broadcast, which is done 
nine times each year through the muni- 
cipal broadcasting station. In addition, 
his sermon was given large space in the 
local press. Rev. and Mrs. James C. Cole- 
man are doing excellent work and have 
organized groups in Gainesville, Tallahas- 
see, and St. Augustine. 

Dr. Patterson stopped in Charleston, 
S.C., for a visit with the minister. Here 
a chorus choir of young people under a 
trained leader is being organized. 

At Atlanta, Dr. Patterson attended the 
parish dinner, where he was a speaker. 
He also spoke before the discussion class 
Sunday morning and at the morning ser- 
vice. Great progress was apparent in 
numbers, interest, finances, and all along 
the line. There is a good young people’s 
group, and in July the national convention 
of the Universalist Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union is to be entertained at the 
church, 


Exhibit in Religion 


A Roman Catholic priest, two Jewish 


rabbis, an Ethical Culturist, and various 


kinds of Protestant Christians are plan- 
ning an exhibit in religion for the great 
Parents’ Exposition to be held in New 
York City in the spring, an exhibit which 
will be sponsored by the New York 
chapter of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation of which Rev. Edwin Fairley is 
chairman. They have sought for a slogan 
which will represent the members of the 
entire group, and have chosen unani- 
mously this motto: “Complete Education 
Includes Religion.” 

The committee has worked together for 
some weeks planning an exhibit which 
will include four things: First, the com- 
mittee plans for a booth which will in- 
clude materials from all four groups— 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants, and Ethical 
Culturists; second, a section in the pro- 
gressive education department which shall 
show progressive methods in religious edu- 
cation; third, a religious library of a few 
books which should go into every home; 
fourth, a consultation service’ where in- 
quiries about religion will be answered 
by specialists during the entire exposition. 


New Young People’s Hymnbook 


The work of assembling a young people’s 
hymnbook has gone on under the direc- 
tion of a committee composed of Miss D. 
Louise Henderson, Rev. Harvey Loy, Rev. 
Grace R. Mayer-Oakes, and Rey. Edwin 
Fairley as chairman. A remarkable col- 
lection of material which was made by 
some members of the staff of Teachers 
College and the Union School of Religion, 
including perhaps one hundred items, has 
been secured by the committee and is 
proving a valuable addition to its re- 
sources. The committee is still open for 
suggestions, particularly about services of 
worship for little people, and will be glad 
to have any copies of services sent in, 
through Mr. Fairley, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
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Addressed by Dr. Dexter 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter has had numerous 
speaking engagements during February. 
These included February 7, Thursday Club, 
Roslindale, Mass., church; February 8, 
Providence, R.I., Laymen’s League; Feb- 
ruary 12, New Bedford, Mass., Alliance; 
February 138, Boston Public Library, Uni- 
versity Extension course; February 14, 
Stoneham, Mass., Laymen’s League; Feb- 
ruary 17, Arlington, Mass., forum meeting, 
afternoon, and Woburn, Mass., Congrega- 
tional Church, evening; February 19, Dun- 
kirk, N.Y., evening service; February 
20, Buffalo, N.Y., Alliance branch; Feb- 
ruary 21, Toledo, Ohio; February 22 and 
23, Cleveland, Ohio; February 24, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y.; February 27, Braintree, Mass., 
Women’s Alliance. 


The New York Office 


Reports from the New York Office men- 
tion that some of the suburban ministers 
with their trustees gathered at Ruther- 
ford, N.J., Sunday afternoon, February 3, 
to consider their mutual problems, with 
Rey. Kenneth C. Walker as leader. About 
fifteen accepted the invitation to be pres- 
ent, and spent two hours discussing ques- 
tions of common interest, with some yalu- 
able suggestions resulting. The problem 
which seemed of greatest concern to both 
ministers and trustees was the public 
service of worship. It seemed advisable 
that this subject be studied with consider- 
able care and that experiments be made 
in introducing new elements and cere- 
monies. The suggestion found favor that 
the sermon might be followed by a discus- 
sion period in which questions might be 
asked and answered, and that the whole 
problem of the church might be conceived 
in terms of education. One trustee was 
so enthusiastic about the conference that 
he would have them take place :monthly. 

The ministers’ meetings of the New 
York group have been well attended dur- 
ing the season. In October, Norman 
Thomas spoke on politics. In November, 
Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten gave an address 
on “The Cure of Souls,” which has been 
printed in THe Recister. Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes gave a talk on Gandhi 
in December. Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell was the speaker last month, and Rey. 
Albert Parker Fitch, former president of 
Andover and professor in Amherst and 
Carleton and now pastor of the Park 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, gave the February address. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish will address the minis- 
ters in March. The Universalist clergy- 
men of the vicinity and several liberal 
ministers of other faiths are invited, and 
they attend the meetings with interest. 

Since the first of the year, Rey. Edwin 
Fairley has visited churches in Pittsfield, 
Mass., and in New York State—Schen- 
ectady, Troy, Albany, Barneveld, and the 
Chureh of the Saviour and Willow Place 
Chapel, in Brooklyn. He has been in fre- 
quent conference with Dr. Joseph M. Art- 
man, general secretary, and Prof. William 
Adams Brown, president of the Religious 
Edueation Association, and is heading 
the New York chapter of the Association, 
as he did last year. 


General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


— Mrs. Carouine S. Atuurton, President 
Miss Berrua Lanemarp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


May Meetings 


The annual business meeting of the Gen- 
eral Alliance will be held Wednesday, 
May 22, in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
at 10 a.m., for the election of officers, an- 
nual reports, and other business. A public 
meeting will be held in the same place at 
2.30 p.m. Branches should prepare to 
send delegates, and when possible con- 
tribute toward their expenses, 


Meetings in March 


March 1 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

March 4, 10.80 a.m., Monday Conference, 

Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(Corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Miss Edith L. Jones. 
Speaker, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher. Swub- 
ject, The Art of Living. 
’ March.15 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post Office 
Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, Mr. Ken- 
neth McDougall. Subject, The Laymen’s 
League and the Post Office Mission. 

March 29 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Friendly 
Links Conference, Fifield Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Members of the Alliance branch in Bol- 
ton, Mass., desire to extend grateful thanks 
to all the seventy branches that responded 
to the Appeal which was sent out last year 
by the Committee on Appeals, for furnish- 
ings for the new church and parish house. 


Evening Alliance Department 
Acquires Two New Groups 


The year has brought two new evening 
groups, the first in the Second Church, 
Salem, Mass., and the second in the St. 
John’s Protestant Church in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The group in Salem is made up of 
quite young girls—girls mostly in their 
teens who were yearning “to do something” 
and who began by painting the kinder- 
garten chairs in the chureh school. The 
Cincinnati organization is a most enthusi- 
astic one of young women gathered to- 
gether under the leadership of the assist- 
ant pastor, Rev. Gladys B. Wheeler. Mrs. 
Budlong visited this group early in the 
winter and reports it as taking a lively 
interest in Alliance concerns, with a mem- 
bership of forty-five. 

The outstanding feature of the year is 
the conference of all Evening Alliance 
workers, which was held in Boston, Mass., 
early in the season, on a Sunday afternoon, 
when about one hundred delegates, repre- 
senting perhaps a dozen groups, met and 
had a real conference of the Alliance prob- 
lems that confront our evening workers. 

The Boston group has sent a second in- 
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Religious Education Chairman Stresses Three Points 


At this time, the middle of our working 
year, says Mrs. Graham P. Spencer, a 
moment’s pause, to consider how interests 
and problems are developing is eminently 
worth while. Is there progress or not? 
To face this matter fairly is sometimes 
not easy, for often disappointments must 
be acknowledged where successes would 
be more welcome. 

Especially is this true of the work in 
religious education. What may have been 
a comparatively simple subject to handle 
many years ago has ceased to be that now, 
and the questions and perplexities which 
develop on all sides are almost overwheln- 
ing. Yet the Central Committee would like 
to sound a note of real optimism. It is 
gratifying to feel the growing interest of 
Alliance members in this very vital mat- 
ter. To think, and then with an inquiring 
mind to question, must lead to a clearer 
understanding and a higher vision of that 
which is called religious and spiritual. To 
guide children and teach them great reli- 
gious and spiritual truths is a matter of 
common knowledge, but it is the attitude 
of the older generation toward these truths 
which will make the little ones feel and 
know their worth. A person keenly in- 
terested in religious education said, “The 
difficulty of handling this subject lies not 
so much with the children as with the 
parents.”” While in some instances this is 
true, it is not always the case; yet it does 
bring a thought we all may ponder. 

Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon, in the sermon 
he preached at Star Island, said he felt 
some form of religious devotion a daily 
need, and continued with these words: “If 
we were only in dead earnest about our own 
characters and our social influence upon 
others, we could, in the half-hour which 
we spend in preparing our physical per- 
sons, so refresh, invigorate, and brace our 
spirits that every hour of the coming day 
would feel the influence of our mental ex- 
ercise. A person has no more right to go 


out into life without preparing his spirit 
than without preparing his body. We owe 
it to ourselves, our friends, employers, 
workmen, fellow workers, the whole com- 
munity, that we bring to each day’s work 
that state of mind which will make for 
efficiency, harmony, and social good.” If 
these words of Professor Hutcheon’s were 
taken to heart and followed by 2!l, both 
young and old, what a different world 
would be ours! 

To the new committees of religious edu- 
cation formed in the Alliance branches is 
given a hearty welcome and a word of 
encouragement, for the beginning is some- 
times hard. But as each conimittee learns 
how best to serve its own group, meeting 
the special need or problem, the way is 
soon made clear. Helpful suggestions are 
contained in the printed matter which may 
be obtained free of charge at the Alliance 
headquarters: “Meditate,” “Remember,” 
“A Prayer for the Home,” “Prayers for 
Boys and Girls,’ “Bedtime Talks and 
Prayers.’ Two more pamphlets which are 
in process of being printed are “Keeping 
the Sabbath Holy” and “Children at Na- 
ture’s School.” Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon’s 
Star Island lectures, “Some Applications 
of Psychology to Life,” are priced at 50 
cents, postpaid. As opportunity opens the 
door for service, the vision grows, and 
what is given comes back a hundredfold. 

There are three points the Central Com- 
mittee would stress: Stand by our children 
with courage and honesty. Help the 
church school with enthusiasm, interest, 
and understanding. Have our homes so 
ordered that each day brings into the lives 
of those within its compass something of 
beauty, something that is real and of the 
spirit—which, though difficult to deseribe, 
dwells in the heart of each and every one. 

For children and older ones alike, a 
higher spiritual life means more steadi- 
ness, more strength, more joy in the living 
of every day. 


stallment of 142 books to the library 
started in Scottsville, Ark., last year, and 
has divided itself into small groups, from 
time to time, to sew and mend for the 
Prendergast Preventorium in Mattapan. 
The Athol group, formerly the old Unity 
Club, celebrated its seventeenth birthday 
anniversary last December. Cleveland 
keeps on with its good work of folding 
bandages for a local hospital. Leominster 
is adding to its reputation for good works 
and usefulness and is functioning in all of 
its committees. The Reading friends are 
continuing the Circulating Library with 
most gratifying financial results, over $80 
resulting so far, with the hope of $100 
before the end of the season. West Rox- 
bury has a penny collection at each meet- 
ing, and also takes a birthday collection 
for “petty cash”; it has raised money by 
a cabaret concert and a card party. Syra- 
cuse sent twenty-five surprise bags to the 
Tubercular Hospital, with a gift for each 
day between Christmas and the New Year, 
and also dispatched baskets of Christmas 
cheer to several needy persons. They are 
hoping to have a small sale around Easter 
time. Still another group discusses some 


good book that has been read by all and 
especially reviewed by one member. 

Thus, while the activities of these Eve- 
ning Alliance groups show no spectacular 
achievements, results seem to register 
most effective work. The chairman has 
sent greetings to each branch, and from 
letters received is glad to report a deepen- 
ing of purpose and a keener enthusiasm. 


Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes: California, Oakland, 
President, Mrs. Herbert Raines, 124 Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Piedmont. Massachusetts, 
Watertown, Treasurer, Mrs. Wesley E. 
Monk, 25 Marion Road; Athol, Treasurer, 
Mrs. Arthur F. Tyler, 1179 Main Street; 
Leicester, Secretary, Mrs. Mary P. Mont- 
gomery, Henshaw Street: Treasurer, 
Mrs. Marion Smith, Main Street. Min- 
nesota, Duluth, President, Mrs. M. A. 
Thompson, 426 Kenilworth Avenue. Maine, 
Houlton Junior Alliance, President, Mary 
Archibald; Secretary, Efie Stantial; 
Treasurer, Alice Gilpatrick. 
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Board Meets, New York City; 
New Branch, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The February meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the parish house of All 
Souls Church, New York City, February 
15, Mrs. Caroline §. Atherton presiding. 
Twenty-two board and committee members 
were present; also, as guests, Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, of New York City; Mrs. 
Emalea P. Warner, of Wilmington, Del., 
and representatives of the New York 
League, the New Jersey Associate Alli- 
ance, and seyenteen Alliance branches of 
Greater New York and New Jersey. 

Mrs. Lawrence Bullard has become a 
life member of the General Alliance. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names Jn Memoriam: Mrs. Harriot 
Hilton Covell, by Buda, Ill.; Mrs. Sarah 
E. Dutton and Mrs. Sarah R. Hawes, by 
Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, by Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton; Miss Caroline Bridge Boyd, by Marl- 
boro, Mass.; Miss N. Josephine Bullard, 
by Middleboro, Mass.; Mrs. Ellen Billings 
Nims, by Keene, N.H.; Mrs. Ralph H. 
Maltbie, by Hamburg, N.Y.; and Mrs. 
Sarah Andrews Robbins, by the Social 
Service Council of Unitarian Women. 

During the month, the President ad- 
dressed the Alliance branch at Fall River, 
Mass. Representatives of other local 
churches were invited to attend this meet- 
ing. Mrs. Atherton also addressed the 
Alliance at Staten -Island. 

The report of the Field Secretary, Mrs. 
Minna C. Budlong, received by letter, told 
of her trip through Western Canada. 
With the thermometer ranging from 25 to 
40 degrees below zero, she visited the Al- 
liance branches at All Souls Church and 
the Icelandie Church at Winnipeg, and the 
Alliance at Edmonton. By her extended 
stay in each place she was able to bring 
new courage to the groups. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, a member of 
the Central Committee on Social Service, 
made a plea for the wise consideration of 
the problem of housing the aged. She 
outlined the plan of the Friends, who have 
for many years been leaders in this work, 
and spoke of the three classes especially 
in need of this provision: the incurables; 
those who are on the “waiting lists” for 
admission to homes, and who must be 
eared for during this interim; and those 
who are able to pay a moderate price for 
room and board, yet are unable to secure 
a congenial home atmosphere. It was a 
great privilege to hear Mrs. Spencer’s talk 
on this very vital subject. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Appeals, the Board endorsed the 
renewal of the Appeal for $250 for the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
(President’s Fund). 

A new Alliance branch was reported at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committee to have 
charge of General Alliance week at the 
Shoals, July 20-27, 1929: Miss Gill, chair- 
man; Mmes. Billings, Choate, Raymond, 
St. John, Burleson, Wood, Wetherell, and 
Atherton. 

Greetings and congratulations were voted 
to Mrs. Sydney Martineau, who has been 
nominated to be President-designate of 
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the General Assembly of Unitarian and 
Free Christian Churches (Great Britain). 
.The reports received from Canada and 
the Middle States were most interesting, 
and the directors were very enthusiastic 
over the achievements of their branches 
during the past year. 

Members and guests were entertained at 
luncheon at the National Arts Club. A 
vote of thanks and appreciation was given 
to All Souls Alliance for its cordial 
hospitality. 

At the afternoon meeting, Mr. Roy Rowe 
gave a very inspiring talk on the work at 
Swansboro, especially stressing its value 
to the community in breaking down the 
barriers of religious prejudice. Mrs. 
Charles H. St. John told of the increasing 
interest in the International Work, and 
asked for the continued support of the 
branches in this work, which is helping 
to promote the cause of World Peace. 
The value of the Evening Alliance was 
presented by Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
who gave a brief report of the work car- 
ried on by these groups, now thirty-eight 
in number and with an estimated member- 
ship of 1,100. The closing words were 
spoken by Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, who 
emphasized the value of the week at Star 
Island, urging the branches to be repre- 
sented at the 1929 conference. The “Spirit 
of the Shoals’ was eloquently portrayed 
by Mrs. Rees, as in imagination she car- 
ried her hearers to our “Unitarian shrine,” 
a message of inspiration to be long 
remembered by those present. 


Hungary and Roumania 


Recent letters from both sections of Old 
Hungary show similar Unitarian work, 
though the oldest organized chureh in 
Transylvania is now in Roumania. Bishop 
Boros of the latter country writes: “Your 
Alliance branches seem to be first-class 
factors for moral and religious influence. 
I am happy to say the same of our Alli- 
ances here. On Christmas Eve hundreds 
of poor and needy children were supplied 
with dresses, suits, and other useful 
presents, besides toys. 

“In this respect my work is made easy, 
and I am beginning to enjoy the ripe fruit 
of my forty years under Francis David’s 
flag. Just now, I am trying to reorganize 
the church music, with the intention of 
bringing our youth into close touch with 
the congregation. 

“Rey. Mortimer Rowe of England repre- 
sented the British and American Unita- 
rians at my installation in November 
during the meeting of our Chief Consistory. 
We were very happy to have our influ- 
ential brethren in England and America 
represented, as the Roumanian Govern- 
ment, the civil offices, and the different 
churches sent their leading men to the 
ceremony, which took place in our church. 
It is impossible to give an approximate 
idea of it, it was so grand. I then gave a 
full program for my future work. We 
moved from our own house to the bishop’s 
residence, but hope to spend the summers 
at the summer house we built in our 
garden.” 

Mrs. Ferencz, the widow of the beloved 
bishop, is now living nearly opposite the 
old home, in a sunny house granted her for 
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her lifetime. Her son and widowed 
daughter are with her. 

From Budapest, word comes that the 
chapel in the Mission House was not fin- 
ished for dedication in January, but it 
probably will be dedicated this month. 
People are greatly disappointed that no 
official representative of British or Ameri- 
can Unitarianism can be present. The fol- 
lowing inscription is on the front of 
the Mission House: ‘Eternal Symbol of 
British-Hungarian-American Brotherhood. 
To the Glory of God and the Service of 
Man,” Beneath this are bas-reliefs of 
Francis David, Channing, and Martineau. 

“The Budapest Alliance with headquar- 
ters in the Mission House is more active 
than ever before. The last Christmas 
party for over 400 poor Unitarian children 
was most successfully managed by the Al- 
liance. Mrs. Barabas, wife of Bishop 
J6zan’s new Assistant, is administrative 
vice-president and a tireless worker. The 
Girls’ Guild, led by Mrs. Enyedi, a former 
Channing House School student, is a real 
success. Mr. Molmar, the new organist at 
the Mission House, is splendidly training 
a choir of these girls to sing the English, 
American, and Hungarian National Hymns 
at the dedication. The streetcar fare to 
the rehearsals for some of the poor girls 
living far away, and tea afterwards, is 
from money sent by the General Alliance. 
This costs very little, but means much to 
the girls during this very severe winter.” 

The money sent by our Alliance branches 
supplies not only material help to those of 
our fellow Unitarians in Hungary who 
desperately need it, but the love behind 
the gift is creating strong bonds of friend- 
ship. If we could really know the need, 
we should each give generously. 


Appeals 


The list is considerably changed this 
month—one appeal having been added and 
two withdrawn. The new one is an old 
friend, the Pacific School for the Ministry, 
and the money this year is to be used for 
scholarship aid for a student who has just 
entered the School. The response to the 
notice in last month’s issue proves that 
branches are interested to note the stand- 
ing of the appeals. It is suggested that 
from now on to the end of the year all 
branches in sending money for appeals 
name a second or even third choice for 
their contributions in case the appeal first 
mentioned has been completed. The receipt 
sent always states the apportionment made, 
that records may be correct. 


Denominational 
Bronx Free Fellowship ............ $234.00 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and 
MUSEERE QUIS ts cts as cihein's 6 2's ta ade 146.50 
Lombard Scholarship ..........000. 174.00 
RCING BEDOOLS 4 4:2 Fads AAS wd ahs we 250.00 
PPGCEOR ACAICINY: 5% oo as aes orale ae 6A 244.50 
Recruiting the Ministry ........... 243.50 
(ackerman, (School) is .'t's aside ash ole 261.00 
Department Work 
International Committee: 
CZLENORIOVR RIA GL. did oe ceive dlela's 392.50 
REE aint orb wc carn item 6, ofp eretenl 300.50 
OEE Pete oove be oo ek oe oe 0 WiRe ANis tty 803.50 
MS MUD cis sere ate asd enc 868.50 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 
Southern Work Committee: 
SIRTORE SOSDONSEA” . wis). odes eves 4,568.03 


Please make checks payable to Louise 
Brown, Treasurer. 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of March 28, 1929. 
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Jn Bookland 


: Who Hath a Book 


Who hath a book 

Has friends at hand, 
And gold and gear 

At his command. 


And rich estates, 
If he but look, 
Are held by him 
Who hath a book. 


A Straddle 


JESUS; SEVEN QUESTIONS; CHAPTERS IN Re- 
CONSTRUCTION. By J. Warschauer. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. $2.50. 

The conclusion of the author in regard 
to Jesus is given at the close of his book 
in the following quotation; and each 
reader is asked to judge from it to what 
school of theology, liberal or orthodox, 
modern or evangelical, the author belongs: 
“We reaffirm emphatically that He is in- 
deed the Son of God, the very Image of 
His Substance, God manifest in the flesh; 
that He was tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin; we believe 
that no fale of wonder told concerning 
Him can do more than shadow forth His 
true and incomparable grandeur; that He 
had power to forgive sins; that we are 
saved by belief in Him; that the grave 
could not hold Him, but that he mani- 
fested Himself to His own again; and 
that He set the crown upon His earthly 
mission by dying for us men. ‘Greater 
love hath no man.’ Thus all the question- 
ings of our restless age, faced fearlessly, 
do but serve to set forth the undimmed 
splendor of the Christ of God, establish- 
ing anew, and more firmly than ever, His 
title to be the Son, the Revealer, the 
Mediator, the Example, the Saviour, Him- 
self ‘the glorious Gospel of the Blessed 
God.” His Kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom, His revelation is full and final, 
and of His dominion over the hearts of 
men there will never be an end.” The 
reader of this review probably thinks that 
he has correctly guessed the theological 
position of the book from the soothing, 
sermonie words with which it ends. It 
only remains for the reviewer to state 
some of the radical conclusions presented 
in the preceding pages. There the author 
appears as a modernist, or liberal. The 
material of the Gospels has been handled 
in a highly critical way. It has been 
argued at length that the story of the 
Virgin Birth is untrustworthy and need 
not be accepted by any one. The “tales 
of signs and wonders which embroider 
the story of His ministry’ have been 
surrendered, except those simpler cases 
of faith healing, such as strong personali- 
ties have been always and everywhere 
able to work. In place of the old idea 
that Jesus, in himself, had power to for- 
give sins, is substituted the idea that 


Who hath a book 
Has but to read 

And he may be 
A king, indeed. 


His kingdom is 

His inglenook. 
All this is his 

Who hath a book. 


WILBUR D. Nussir. 


what he did was to pronounce absolution, 
to declare to the penitent that the sins 
had been forgiven by God. The old idea, 
“that those who do. not believe in Him 
are lost,” is vigorously repudiated; and 
the limitation of salvation to the followers 
of one religion only is regarded with ab- 
horrence, as a limitation of the mercy 
of God. The detailed stories of the 
resurrection, the angel at the empty tomb, 
the fleshy reappearance of Jesus to dis- 
ciples, are calmly explained away, though 
it is held that ‘we can imagine the spirit 
of the Master communicating to the spirit 
of His friends so intensely effective an 
assurance of His survival and presence 
that they could not but externally project 
and visualize their experience, convinced 
henceforth that they had seen the Lord.” 
We seem to have here an extreme example 
of how modern, critical ideas, and old 
theological expressions, have no difficulty 
in living together. What the radical left 
ear hears is not allowed to interfere with 
what the conservative right ear hears. 
This may be as natural as it is unfortu- 
nate, in the case of a person brought up 
to use old-fashioned religious language. 
But how is it going to effect the present 
generation, at least as far as it thinks at 
all about religion? Is it to be supposed 
that a young person, starting life with 
the critical modern position, will naturally 
adopt, or use, or remain satisfied with 
such orthodox-sounding ,words as are 
found at the close of this book? Is it 
not the duty of all liberals, even of Uni- 
tarians, to try and present religion in 
words that live to-day, and not merely 
in words inherited from the theological 
past—that is, if religion is to continue 
to be an honorable force for good in the 
world? R. 8.1L. 


Sons of Africa 


By Georgina A. Gollock. 
1928. 239 


Sons or APrrica, 
New York: Friendship Press. 
Pages. $1.50. 


The appearance of this book is decep- 
tive. From its sulphur-and-black cover, 
combined with the title, one would expect 
jazz. It is a very serious and interesting 
account of a number of eminent Africans, 
going back as far as the fifteenth century. 
The bulk of those whose life stories are 
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briefly told are, however, African Chris- 
tians, either missionaries, statesmen, or 
native kings. One gathers from this book 
that these sons of Africa were all full- 
blooded Negroes. Their achievements in 
public affairs, tribal and colonial adminis- 
tration, as well as in religion and educa- 
tion, were not insignificant. Written with 
a missionary bias, the book yet contains 
a fair analysis of the influence of Chris- 
tianity on the natives. For those who are 
interested in the Negro, in either Africa 
or America it presents material valuable 


and hitherto unobtainable. R. C.D. 
A Valiant Effort 
Eva Le GALLIENNE’S Civic R®PERTORY 
Puays. New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. $8.50. 


For her efforts toward the preservation 
of dramatic standards in this country, 
Kiva Le Gallienne deserves no little credit. 
Her Civic Repertory Theatre, founded in 
New York in 1926, has proved an influen- 
tial factor in preventing our national 
stage from falling completely into the 
depths of degradation. Its manager, al- 
most single-handed, has fought a valiant 
fight for decency and culture on the 
boards, her aim being the production of 
plays of recognized literary and cultural 
value, genuine works of art. Four of the 
dramas thus presented have now been 
gathered into a single volume, for the 
benefit of the reading public as well as 
of drama leagues, little theaters, and kin- 
dred organizations. These plays are all 
of foreign authorship, Russian, Italian, 
German, and Norwegian. Ibsen's Hedda 
Gabler is followed, successively, by Gol- 
doni’s La Locandiera, Wied’s 2 & 2 = 5, 
and Chekhoy’s Three Sisters. Each play 
is accompanied by full stage directions as 
to scenery, costumes, presentation. The 
entire group is prefaced by a brief auto- 
biographical introduction, stating Miss Le 
Gallienne’s philosophy of the drama. The 
book is a timely and valuable contribution 
to the literature of the contemporary play- 
house. It deserves to have a wide reading. 

AR. H. 


The Beatitudes 


Tue HericgHTs oF CHRISTIAN BLESSEDNESS: 
A Srupy or THE BEeaTitupEs. By Doremus A. 
Hayes. New York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 


Though this study of the Beatitudes is 
by a professor of theology, it is far from 
being a dry book of exposition. It is 
rather an exhortation than an exposition— 
an exhortation filled with illustration and 
abundant quotation. It is not so much 
concerned with New Testament scholarship 
as with modern understanding. The sur- 
vey, at the beginning, of opinions as to 
misery in living, and as to what makes 
happiness, is rich with noble sayings. 
Each Beatitude is made concrete and con- 
temporaneous with interesting examples 
from history and everyday experience, 
forming a chapter which enriches thought 
and brings the matter home to the prob- 
lems of common living. The author brings 
the heights of blessedness within plain 
sight. His tone will seem to some readers 
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a little pietistic, but he is so earnest and 
genuine that no one will take from it any 
flavor of cant. Those who cannot go the 
full length of extreme pacifism will find 
his treatment of this subject, to which he 
admits giving undue proportion, not always 
quite convincing or consistent. He some- 
times begs the question, or rather steals 
it. To translate the seventh Beatitude 
“Blessed are the pacifists,” is assuming, in 
view of the special meaning which that 
word has acquired, what is open to discus- 
When he declares that pacifism is 
not “passiveism,” and makes quotations in 
support of a vigorous maintenance of 
peace, he comes dangerously near to slip- 
ping into the enemy’s camp. He nowhere 
meets the point, made by those who deem 
force sometimes necessary, that to insist 
on disarmament is sometimes to invite 
rather than to restrain war. He does not 
consider the subject a problem so much as 
a foregone conclusion. But he would be 
a captious objector who, would pick at so 
persuasive and right-minded an advocate. 
He has written an inspiring, a truly edify- 
ing, book. J. W. D. 


Blood and Thunder ' 


By Charles G. Booth. New 
$2.00. 


GoLD BULLETS. 
York: William Morrow and Company. 


A mystery story which is a genuine 
thriller—a bit drawn out, perhaps, but 
sustaining well the atmosphere of sus- 
pense essential to friction of this kind; 


-in fact, a Wild Western blood-and-thunder 


tale of the good old kind. Mr. Booth 
knows his California, as his descriptions 
of scenery prove, as well as his under- 
standing that even in these civilized days 
the past of a reputable citizen may abound 
in lurid chapters. Rich as the story is 
in sensational incidents, the reader will 
be little prepared for the wholly unex- 
pected climax provided by the discovery 
of the real murderer of Andrew Ogden. 
A.B. H. 


Transient and Permanent 
AN EvoLUrIONIst LOOKS AT RELIGION. By 


Charles A. Qollins. Boston: The Stratford 
Press. $2.50. 


One impression this book gives is that 
the author has extricated himself from 
traditional orthodoxy, he is happy in the 
wider horizons and deeper vistas of his 
new view of life, and he naturally wishes 
to share his happiness with the world. 
One does not like to criticize a thinker 
pressing forward to the light. It may 
be said that the more of such books the 
better. The great difficulty is that the 
Fundamentalists, who would profit by it, 
probably will not read it in large num- 
bers, since it is defiant rather than con- 
ciliatory; while to Unitarians and other 
liberals it is an old story. In their Sun- 
day-schools the latter teach children-about 
the ascent of man, about the evolution of 
the idea of God and of moral ideas, as 
recorded in the Old Testament, and about 
the doctrine of universal incarnation. 
The Trinity and the Virgin Birth are no 
longer living issues. An unfriendly critic 
could make objections here and there. 
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For instance, the author speaks of Hin- 
stein’s views as “Cubist Science,” and 
dismisses the relativity theory as self- 
destructive. A friendly critic, however, 
would emphasize the excellences of the 
book. The author makes a distinction 
between the transient and the permanent 
in Christianity. He believes that objec- 
tions to our religion are not objections 
to its essence, but to its impedimenta, or 
what he calls the barnacles that have 
become attached to it. To him the essence 
of Christianity is love; and his final 
conclusion .is that “only as we let the 
Christ-Spirit permeate our lives shall 
we have a real civilization and a decent 
world to live in.” G. B.D. 


An Opened Door 


LAURA BRIDGMAN, THE STORY OF AN OPEN 
Door. By Laura BE. Richards. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. §2.00. 


It is well and timely that the one per- 
son most competent should have rewritten 
from all available sources, most of them 
out of print, the remarkable story of Laura 
Bridgman. Miss Helen Keller’s wonderful 
development, the story of her overcoming 
the handicaps of blindness and of deaf- 
ness, have bulked so large that few people 
of this generation are aware of the in- 
valuable pioneer work carried on by 
Samuel Gridley Howe in helping Laura 
Bridgman to overcome similar handicaps. 
Dr. Howe’s indefatigable patience, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination, above all, his 
unshakable faith in the participation of 
every living being in the life of God, and, 
on that account, entitled to full respect 
and high expectancy, provided much of 
the theory, technique, and encouragement 
which were used to help Miss Keller. The 
story is admirably told, being wholly in- 
forming of the life of Laura Bridgman, 
whose accomplishments two former gen- 
erations regarded with awe. It may per- 
haps do no greater good than to encourage 
the reader, as it did the reviewer, to re- 
read the Life and Letters of Samuel 
Gridley Howe, whose reports as director 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
and as chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Health, Lunacy and 
Charity prove that a man who died at an 
advanced age in 1876 was not only a 
pioneer but also quite abreast of the 
highest standards set up to-day by our 
best workers among the blind, deaf mutes, 
feeble-minded, and _ insane. Te iss *a 
humbling and inspiring story. W.F.G. 


Ecclesiastes 


ECCLESIASTES: BEING THE Book CALLED 
KoneretH. Reprinted from the Holy Scrip- 
tures According to the King James Version. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: Kahoe and Company. 
$2.50. 


It is hard to imagine a handsomer set- 
ting for one of the most pessimistic and 
interesting of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The edition is printed in clear type 
on fine paper, without verse numbers, but 
vetaining the paragraphs and chapter 
divisions of the original. The translation 
used is that of the King James version. 
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To read such a volume is a delight. It 
is well worthy of a place on the shelves 
of any library. 


Tabloid Reviews 


UustTeR Scots AND BLANDFOoRD Scouts. 
Sumner Gilbert Wood. Boston: T. 
Press. 

The record of the great migration from 
the North of Ireland in 1718 to the New 
England wilderness; and the story, in 
particular, of those Scotch-Irish who 
settled in Blandford, Hampshire County, 


By 
O. Metcalf 


Mass. They were from Ulster, and 
brought with them the solid principles of 
Ulster Protestantism, which with their 


adventurous spirit and wanderlust make 
a fascinating combination for history’s 
tale. The book is a painstaking search 
into the records of the old Massachusetts 
towns of Blandford, Hopkinton, Westfield, 
and their region. Here is a story of 
courage and adventure and pioneering, 
written with a readable style beyond many 
of its sort. It abounds in quaint pictures 
that give light and humor to the his- 
torical material. It will furnish many a 
vacant hour with good companionship, and 
should have high place as a record to 
which students and others of non-technical 
mind will turn for valuable and interest- 
ing information. GOL. P. 


RINGING RwALITIES. By Oscar L. Joseph, 
Litt.D. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


Despite the alliterative title, this book 
is filled with homely truths. The sub- 
title, A Restatement of Some Abiding 
Truths, indicates the author’s purpose. 
A tew of the chapter headings may be 
mentioned here—“Values and Valuations,” 
“The Available God,’ “The Sufficient 
Christ,” “The Widening Horizon,’ “The 
More Abundant Life.” Dr. Joseph con- 
siders these and other well-worn themes 
in a fresh and stimulating way, as he 
restates the perennial truths of religion 
for our changing age. He shows a wide 
reading in history and literature, and 
understands the doubts and needs of to- 
day. He states in his closing paragraphs 
that the love of Christ is not a “species 
of pity” but an “attitude of comprehen- 
sion.” F. R.S. 


Corron. Jack Bethea. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

As he has in his three previous books, 
the author selects as the background of 
this novel the industries of the New 
South. The son of a farmer in a State 
where Negroes outnumber whites finds the 
energy to raise cotton scientifically, in- 
cluding storing and selling the product. 
The book has action, is realistically 
written, and has enough previously un- 
developed material to retain the interest. 
It does not, however, indicate particular 
romantic genius; nor is it notable for 
creative force. The cotton industry is one 
of the great industries of this country ; 
to write romance into it gaye Mr. Bethea 
an opportunity of which he has made 
much. E. H. ©. 
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Electrons 
ROSE BROOKS 


Ten sturdy members of Troop 8 sat 
cross-legged around the rough-hewn fire- 
place of “Bill’s” little log cabin in the 
woods, fifteen miles from Boston. Wil- 
liam Richards was their Scoutmaster’s 
real name; but so simply and deeply did 
the boys love him that “Bill” came far 
more readily to their lips than “Mr. 
Richards.” 

“It’s Mr. Richards you’re to call me, in 
Scout meetings,’ how many times had the 
tall, lean, military young Scoutmaster told 
his charges sternly. “Though of course 
you know I don’t care if you call me Bill 
any other time—say, when you meet me 
on the street.” 

“May we call you Bill when you take 
us on overnight hikes to your cabin?” 
asked Peter Martin so earnestly that Mr. 
Richards had to hide a grin which threat- 
ened, internally, to burst into a laugh. 

“Yes, you may,” he granted permission, 
and instantly began to bark orders at his 
clumsy young charges till a mere onlooker 
might have wondered how any boy could 
even in his thoughts presume to call him 
Bill. But that was one secret of the 
boys’ respect. Genial, friendly, under- 
standing to the point of boyishness him- 
self was Bill off duty, as the boys them- 
selves had found out times without num- 
ber. But once in Scout meeting, or on 
the playground where yearly a dozen 
troops contested for points, Bill vanished 
into Mr. Richards, quick, stern, intolerant 
of the least show of carelessness. 

Needless to say, the overnight hikes, 
spring, fall, or winter, were extremely 
popular. Hven with the “Bill” permission 
granted for such occasions, the boys knew 
that, although companionship and fun 
there would be in plenty, there would also 
be strict observance of real skill in all 
forms of camping, duties fairly shared—in 
brief, nothing short of “a square deal.” 

“A game played fair is a job well done,” 
Bill was wont to tell his Scouts. ‘‘And it 
works just as well the other way round. 
A job well done is a game played fair.” 
Funny how Bill had a way of putting 
things so simply that they stuck in a 
boy’s mind! Perhaps that was the whole 
secret of Bill—no frills. Simple way of 
talking, simple way of going about any 
job in hand. No frills—not even one. 

It was on the evening of the twenty- 
first of February that the ten sturdy 
Scouts of this particular story sat around 
the rough-hewn fireplace in Bill’s log cabin 
hidden in thick woods half a mile in from 
the highway. Potatoes baked in hot 
ashes, hunters’ stew brought to perfection 
in tin lard pails over a bed of hot coals, 
cocoa almost scorched but not quite, and 
a liberal supply of rolls, pies, and cakes 
donated by mothers had furnished a royal 
feast. Tin plates and cups and camp 


knives, forks and spoons were again clean, 
and stowed in campers’ kits, gray blankets 
were neatly spread on the floor ready for 
ten o’clock, and now the magic hour for 
sitting around the fire had come, with 
Bill ready to tell stories or to answer 
any quesions that could pop into a boy’s 
head. ‘ 

“Snug in here,” approved Bill, looking 
in content at the neat preparations for 
the night and at the ruddy, eager young 
faces of his boys. “Snow a foot deep out- 
side, thermometer close to zero, and here 
we are as snug as when we sleep under 
the pines on a summer night. Now what’s 
on your mind, Peter? You and Ted have 
been humming over some problem ever 
since we struck camp. The two of you 
cutting wood and talking faster than your 
axes flew. And making beds the same. 
Chattering like the two gray squirrels 
we saw this afternoon. Ive been too 
busy, here, there and everywhere to catch 
your drift. What’s bothering you?” 

“Wlectrons,” said Peter. 

“Did you say electrons?” asked Bill, 
thinking he hadn’t heard aright. “You 
didn’t say electrons, did you?” 

“Yes,” said Ted this time, ‘electrons. 
My brother’s studying about ’em in 
Technology, and I’ve been telling Peter, 
and Peter has been asking his father, and 
he told us what he knows, and we won- 
dered if it’s all so.” 

“All so?” asked Bill, thinking whimsi- 
cally that electrons was probably the only 
subject not hitherto brought up in these 
camping sessions. “I’m not a. man of 
science. I wish I were. But I thought 
nobody knew too much about electrons. 
What do you two know? You might in- 
form the rest of us ignorant ones.” 

The ten boys curled themselves into 
ten balls, like so many puppies, and pre- 
pared to give ear to this new discussion. 
Bill always managed to bring them 
through, wherever their ideas took them. 

“That’s just it,” said Peter. “We can’t 
make out how much they know—I mean 
the professors down at Tech—and we 
can’t find any books we can understand, 
and we don’t know if we've got it 
straight—what ‘Ted’s brother and _ his 
crowd said. We heard ’em talking.” 

“And they said,” Ted took up this 
strangest of subjects, “something about 
atoms being made up of electrons, and 
everything is made up of atoms.” 

“Sounds right,” encouraged Bill. 
ahead.” 

“Well, take steel now,” pursued Peter, 
with sober mien. “Made up of atoms, 
that’s what they said, just the way every- 
thing else is.” ~ 

“Well, you said that,” said one curled- 
up Scout. “What if it is?” 

“And they said every atom’s made up 
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of electrons, didn’t they?” Peter appealed 
to Ted, as one man of science might ap- 
peal to another for support. 

“Let’s talk about something interest- 


ing,” said another curled-up Scout. ‘Tell 
us a story, Bill, will you?” 

“Pretty soon,” said Bill. ““Hurry up, 
you two, with your electrons. What about 


them?’ 

“Well, if an electron hops off an atom, 
I mean if one hops off every atom, then 
all the atoms are different, and whatever 
they make is different. Something like 
that.” 

“Give us a story, Bill,” chorused the 
Scouts. “This isn’t a lunatic asylum.” 

“Two minutes,” said Bill, who was be- 
ginning to see his first ray of light. “Is 
this what you two mean? That you might 
change metals, maybe, if you knew how 
to make electrons hop on and off atoms? 
Something like that? You might change 
steel and iron or some other metal into 
gold, maybe, if you knew how to govern 
atoms and electrons. Is that what’s 
bothering you?” 

“Of course!” said Peter and Ted in one 
breath, not at all surprised that Bill un- 
derstood, for didn’t Bill always under- 
stand? ; ' 

“Well now, let’s see,’ ruminated Bill, 
as the ten drowsy Scouts came alertly to 
life at this marvelous law of science. 
“That’s a great idea.” 

“Gee!” said Tommy Alden, sitting 
straight as a ramrod. “They can’t do it, 


Nature’s Creed 


believe in the brook as it wanders 
From hillside into glade; 

believe in the breeze as it whispers 
When evening’s shadows fade. 
believe in the roar of the river 

As it dashes from high cascade; 
believe in the cry of the tempest 

’Mid the thunder’s cannonade. 
believe in the light of shining stars, 
I believe in the sun and the moon; 


believe in the flash of lightning, 

I believe in the night-bird’s croon. 

believe in the faith of the flowers, 

I believe in the rock and the sod; 
For in all of these appeareth clear 

The handiwork of God, 


—Anon. 


Sentence Sermon 


One God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you 
all—Eph. Ww. 6. 


can they, Bill? ’Course I know Peter 
and Ted can’t. But I mean anybody.” 

“Yes,” was Bill’s amazing answer, to 
which every Scout gave full attention. 
“But not with metals. Not yet, anyway. 
No telling what secrets will come to light, 
though, in years to come.” 

“What can you do it with, then?’ de- 
manded Peter. “You just said yes.” 

“T’'ve been seeing you all do it,” said 
Bill, unperturbed by the excitement in his 
listeners. “And you take my word for it, 
it’s a harder job than working in metals.” 

“What is?” demanded Peter, maddened 
by not understanding. “We don’t know 
what you’re talking about, Bill.” 

“No more did we know what you were 
talking about, five minutes ago,” said Bill 
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serenely. “Now you listen to me.” And 
every boy cocked both ears to listen. 

“That’s a great idea, your electrons. I 
don’t know how they work in metals, but 
I’ve seen them work in humans. And it’s 
this way. Start out with the poorest 
metal, and let enough electrons hop off, 
and you have gold.” 

“Bill! That isn’t what my brother 
said.” a 

“Of course not. This is what I’m say- 
ing now, only its along your electron idea. 
Start out with some boy who is thoroughly 
selfish.” 

All the Scouts looked accusingly at one 
another, but Bill proceeded calmly: 

“And then let him begin to do some- 
thing for somebody else. Off hops one 
electron of selfishness. Next time it’s 
easier, and the more unselfish he grows, 
the more selfish electrons have hopped off. 
Then he’s a better metal. Next thing 
you know, he tackles another atom in his 
make-up—stinginess, maybe.” 

Again ten Scouts eyed one another. 

“And after he begins sharing things, he 


finds his stinginess has turned into 
generosity.” 
“Oh!” A subdued chorus testified that 


the inner eyes of ten boys were beginning 
to see. 

“And after he has gone through the 
list, he comes out gold. Simple gold, be- 
cause gold always is simple.” Again Bill 
was at that trick of his, saying truths so 
simply that they really found lodgment 
in boys’ heads. ; 

“Humph !” remarked Peter, after a dead 
silence of unusual length. ‘“To-morrow’s 
Washington’s birthday.” 

“Yes,” said Bill, with instant under- 
standing. “He had courage, loyalty, per- 
sistence, all the atoms that gold is 
made of,” atl 

“And Lincoln’s in this month, too,” ven- 
tured Ted. 

“Right you are,” said Bill. ‘“Who’s 
greater? And from all we hear, no one 
was ever more simple.” 

“Well!” chorused ten boys; and Bill 
knew, if it were to last in their minds, 
the electron story must be left to silence. 
“Now for a good old story of pioneer days 
in the West,’ said he briskly, and for an 
hour spun his most stirring yarn. 

“Ten o’clock!”’ he concluded, “and time 
to roll up.” 

Ten gray rolls soon settled to quiet. 
Bill, himself about to doze off, was sur- 
prised to hear Peter’s whisper, from the 
gray roll next him. 

“Bill, I guess Washington, ’bout the 
time he was at Valley Forge, would have 
thought this was the Ritz!” 

“Sure,” agreed Bill in a whisper. 


Appreciation 

To the Editor of “Our Children” :— 

I must say a hearty thanks for the 
rarely beautiful poetry you print in your 
Home Department. My children love the 
poems, and so do all of us. Praise be to 
the taste and care of the editor of this 
department. The stories, too, are fine and 
helpful. : 

Mrs. WILLIAM O. WISE. 
St. ALBans, V7. u 
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“Bill, I guess this cabin’s a palace, com- 
pared to the one Lincoln was born in!” 

“Sure,” agreed Bill, in a second whisper. 

“Bill, scouting’s great, with you for 
Scoutmaster.” With this tribute,, Peter’s 
whispers ceased, for Peter was sound 
asleep. 

And Bill, himself blissfully dozing off, 
thought: “They’re the finest little bunch 
there is. And if anybody can help them 
make their electrons hop off in the right 
direction, it’s a man’s job. MJlectrons’! 
What’ll they think up next?” 

[All rights reserved] 


A Surprise for the Painter 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Donald was the painter. He is the big 
tall boy who lives next door to little Ruth. 
He loves birds. 

One day in the spring he said to Ruth 
and Betty and Peggy, “I am going to 
paint all my old bird houses red.” 

So Donald got some red paint and a 
brush and began work. Wrens are living 
in one of those red bird houses now. But 
when Donald did his painting, he thought 
it was too early for any kind of birds 
to begin to build their nests, and he was 
right. 

At last Donald climbed into the old 
oak tree with his can of paint and his 
paint brush and painted the oak-tree house 
a beautiful red. He whistled as he 
worked, because that bird house high up 
in the oak tree did look pretty after it 
was freshly painted. 

“This house is going to please somebody 
for a home this summer,” said Donald, 
as he began to climb down. 

But even as he spoke he thought he 
heard some one in the big bird house 
rattling dishes. Anyway, Donald told the 
little girls that he thought it sounded 
like dishes rattling. 

“Well, who’s there?’ Donald inquired. 

No answer, but some one seemed to be 
stepping softly about inside that house. 

“Well, well,’ said Donald. Then he 
knocked politely rap-rap on the roof. No 
one said “Come in”: so Donald knocked 
again, rap-rap-rap, on the roof. 

The next second Donald was so sur- 
prised that, if he had been a little boy, 
he believes he might have fallen out of 
the tree. 

Someone inside the bird house said in 
shrill, fretful tones, “Get out—out—out!” 

“Oh, no,’’ Donald answered, “I am com- 
ing in. Who are you anyway, and when 
did you move in?” 

By this time, whoever was in the oak- 
tree house was bumping around hard and 
chattering away like a cross old hen 
person. 

There was a housecleaning door in the 
roof. Donald had opened it and cleaned 
the oak-tree house the very day before 
last Christmas. That was why he had 
not looked inside the house on painting 
day. He was sure that it was clean 
and ready for new bird furniture. He 
had hoped for bluebird tenants. 

After Donald found out on painting day 
that some one bigger than a wren, or a 
martin, or a tree swallow, or a bluebird, 
was in the oak-tree house, he lifted the 
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DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Hail, Springtime! 
There’s piping of robins and budding of 
trees, 
A hint and a promise in 
breeze; 
The sky dons a deep, a mysterious blue, 
And what does it mean? Don’t you wish 
that you knew? 


each merry 


The runaway streams are all chuckling 
with glee; 

The snow drifts are melting, the brown 
earth is free; 

It knows the glad message of robin and 
wren, 

And budding green things—it is spring- 
time again! 


Spring Is a Child 
Spring is a little dancing child! 
I’ve heard her skipping by; 
I caught her merry, lilting laugh, 
The azure of her eye. 


She made me feel like dancing, too; 
And when I heard her sing, 

I longed to follow after her— 
The little child that’s Spring. 


roof door and peeped in. The house was 
full of furniture. It was not small bird 
furniture, either. 

“Who is living here?’ Donald inquired 
again. 

Some one answered in a squeaky voice, 
“I am, I—am—I—yam—yam—yam!” 

In went Donald’s head. He caught a 
little furry animal that felt like a tiny, 
squirming kitten. When Donald took his 
hand out of the house and looked at the 
little animal he had caught, he said, “It 
is a baby red squirrel, and it is not such 
a little baby one, either!” 

Donald was surprised, and so was the 
Squirrel. Then Donald didn’t know what 
to do. He knew that red squirrel folk 
on his street had been unkind to little 
birds. 

“But I can’t harm you,’ said Donald 
to the pretty little creature in his hand. 
“T suppose you and some brothers and 
sisters were born in this house, and maybe 
you think you own it. Well, little fellow, 
I am going to take you to the woods and 
let you live where I hope you will never 
do any harm to the little birds of our 
street !” 

And that is what that good, big tall 
boy did. He asked the baby red squirrel 
what he thought about it, but the baby 
squirrel did not answer He was so scared 
that he shivered inside of his thick fur 
coat. 

“Poor little fellow, don’t be afraid, I 
will not hurt you,” Donald said, as he 
and the squirrel started for the evergreen 
woods. 

They walked only a little way, and then 
Donald opened his hand and away went 
the little squirrel to live happily with 
his own folks, ever after. 

There are birds living in all of Donald’s 
bird houses now. Maybe it is because 
they like red paint, but more likely it is 
because they like Donald, who is kind to 
every living thing. 

{All rights reserved] 
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The Pioneer Preachers of London 


Impressions of an American Visitor 


HREE MONTHS in England and thir- 

teen Sundays of English Unitarianism 
are pleasant and profitable memories. The 
Pioneer Preachers are high spots in these 
memories. It was our privilege to attend 
the Free Church of Richmond. 

Although our family made half the con- 
gregation, that fact had its advantages 
for us, for we came to know very well 
the ministers who supplied the pulpit. 
Foremost in our memory comes Rey. J. 
Arthur Pearson, secretary of the Pioneers, 
who is devoted to their interests and ever 
concerned with their welfare. Next comes 
Rey. G. Stevens Spinks, who preached 
often at Richmond, besides conducting his 
regular services at Leytonstone. These 
two men helped to make England a friendly 
place for us, and it was through them 
that we came to know the Pioneers. They 
came often to see us at Twickenham-on- 
Thames, where our temporary house was, 
and they brought the other Pioneers and 
also their mission preacher, Rev. Mr. 
Townsend. We had a punting trip on the 
Thames with them, and we paid a visit 
to their Highbury Hostel, where we sat 
at table with the entire group of men 
and their genial hostess and her assistant, 
who introduced us to many English 
delicacies. We were shown over the Hostel, 
and were photographed in the lovely 
English garden and told the story of the 
Pioneers. 

When Rey. R. J. Campbell preached at 
the City Temple and began his new move- 
ment, he used the name Pioneer Preachers. 
When he went over to the Chureb of 
England, the Unitarians liked the name 
and kept it. They established a hostel at 
Highbury, in the north of London, in a 
fine old house. The neighborhood, although 
not the same as of old, is attractive. The 
Hostel faces on a great park, of which 
London boasts so many. The children of 
the neighborhood greet the Pioneers 
warmly as they pass, showing their place 
in the neighborhood. 

The Hostel is in charge of a Board of 
Managers, and is a kind of proving-ground 
for the ministry. Its object, as stated in 
the eleventh annual report of the LBoard, 
is “To encourage young men to enter the 
ministry, by affording them community 
residence in a hostel with opportunities 
for ministerial work and study, prepara- 
tory to entering college.’ Twenty-three 
men haxe gone out into the active minis- 
try. Six men were in residence last year. 
They are tutored in Old and New Testa- 
ment history, philosophy, sermon-making, 
and kindred subjects. Mr. Pearson is not 
only secretary of the Board, but a teacher 
as well, and has in charge the making 
and writing of sermons. The movement 
is supported in part by the preaching and 
work of the students, and in part by 
English Unitarians. 

They are all intensely interested in 
Americans and America, and in our Uni- 
tarian work, They plied us wilh questions 
about our position—particularly about the 
humanist movement. They are a hard- 
working earnest group of men without a 
surplus of money. I imagine that Ameri- 


can dollars and cents would be most wel- 
come to this cause, and would jingle amic- 
ably with English pounds and shillings 
in the Pioneers’ treasury, should any find 
their way across the Atlantic. 

During their two years of residence, 
the men preach in various secticns of Lon- 
don. One of them has successfully con- 
‘ducted out-of-door meetings. After two 
years at the Hostel, if the Pioneers are suc- 
cessful, they go on to Manchester College, 
Oxford. Mr. Stuart, whom we met at the 
Hostel, has already gone. Mr. Spinks will 
go next year. Under his ministry at Ley- 
tonstone a movement is well under way 
to build a chapel. One of the men, who 
lost his right arm in the war, came into 
the ministry through the influence of Dr. 
J. Cyril Flower, of whose parish in Bolton 
he was a member. The men were much 
interested in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, and 
a copy goes to the Hostel regularly from 
the Cambridge Post-Office Mission Commit- 
tee. Through the courtesy of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, a copy goes also to Mr. Stuart at 
Manchester. He was especially interested 
in our paper. 5 

The Hostel has an attractive living- 
room, furnished by a Unitarian friend— 
a library, three sides of which are piled 
high with books. The fourth is a wide 
bay which looks into a charming HWnglish 
garden. Below stairs is a commodious 
dining room and a well-equipped kitchen 
and larder. Above are pleasant study- 
bedrooms, and a small chapel. It is 
severely plain, almost to bareness. The 
Church-of-England hostess, Mrs. Perkins, 
said indulgently: “They had a cross and 
altar decorations at one time, and it didn’t 
seem so bare. I’ve kept everything away, 
for they may be wanting them some day.” 
Together these young men, under able tu- 
tors, study, work, and play. A spirit of 
friendly raillery exists concerning their 
differences of opinion, which range from 
humanism to theism. When I was sign- 
ing the guest-book with a borrowed Pio- 
neer pen which refused to register, one of 
the men laughingly said, ‘‘What could you 
expect of a humanist pen!’ These Pio- 
neers are interesting, and they are doing 
a good work. Whether they be humanist 
or theist, they are endeavoring to lead 
men and women into the kingdom of 
Heaven; by their words and in their lives 
they are seeking God, if haply they may 
find Him. 


FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD. 


Personals 


Thomas Nelson Perkins, who has been 
mentioned a number of times as a pos- 
sible member of President Hoover's cabi- 
net, is a member of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church of Westwood, Mass. He 
sailed for Europe February 14 to serve 
on the Committee on Reparations. Mrs. 
Perkins has been president of the West- 
wood branch Alliance for several years 
and is also a member of the Parish 
Committee. 


At the annual meeting of the Children’s 
Aid and Protective Association of the 
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Oranges and Maplewood, N.J., Rev. Joseph 
S. Loughran, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Orange, was elected a 
director of the Executive Board and a 
member of the Advisory Council. 


G. H. Moore, Mrs. Moore, and their 
daughter drive one hundred miles each 
Sunday to attend the First Unitarian 
Church of San Jose, Calif., fifty miles from 
their home in Hollister, Calif. Recently, 
while returning from a vacation in the 
southern part of the State, they reached 
Santa Cruz Saturday night too late to 
get home and motored the following fore- 
noon to the service at San Jose. 


Wells L. Hill, editor and proprietor of 
The Athol (Mass.) Transcript and one of 
the oldest editors of the State in point 
of consecutive service, died February 15 
at the age of seventy-eight years. He 
was a prominent layman of the Unitarian 
Church in Athol, a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee. One son, J. Clarence Hill, 
also interested in The Transcript, is presi- 
dent of the Athol chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Members of the Church of the Unity in 
Springfield, Mass., learned with sorrow of 
the death in Naples, Italy, January 6, of 
Mary Campbell Rice, wife of Dr. Clarence 
E. Rice, one-time pastor of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, which recently merged 
with the Unitarian society to form the 
federated Church of the Unity. 


Boston Unitarian Club’s Year; 
Second Interchurch Banquet 

How the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., is interested in hearing different 
viewpoints on the great questions of the 
day was stressed in the annual report of 
the secretary, William T. Reid, Jr., at the 
meeting of the Club, February 13, which 
was addressed by Headmaster Alfred B. 
Stearns of Phillips Andover Academy 
(THe Reetster, February 21). Mr. Reid 
reviewed the addresses of the past year, 
among them the one on “The Blue Menace,” 
by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, which brought 
protests from other organizations and “set 
the community thinking.” The present 
membership of the Club is 327 men, Mr. 
Reid reported. Nine members died during 
the past year, and the men present stood 
in memory of these as their names were 
read. 

The second interchurch dinner meeting 
of the religious clubs of Boston is to be 
held this year at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
April 8, with Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Rabbi Harry Levi giving the address, Mr. 
Reid announced. The Unitarian Club has 
been allotted fifty of the 1,200 available 
tickets as its quota. 

The members at this meeting also stood 
in honor of one of their number, Alvin R. 
Bailey, Civil War veteran, whose eighty- 
third birthday occurred that day. 

Officers of the Club, elected at the an- 
nual meeting January 9, are* William 
Roger Greeley, president; Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rugg and LeBaron R. Briggs, 
vice-presidents; William T. Reid, Jr., sec- 
retary; Francis P. Sears, treasurer; J. 
Russell Abbott, Courtenay Guild, and 
Richard C. Ware, additional members of 
the Council. 


on 
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| round the Dinner Table After the Service 


Congenial group at restaurant from Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, talk to 
visitors about their parish 


WELVE or more attendants of the Uni- 
tarian Chureh of the Saviour in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., who come from great distances 


or who are restaurant diners by necessity, 


eat dinner together at a near-by restaurant 
after the Sunday morning service. Some 
of them frequently decline dinner invita- 
tions in order to be with this group. 
Visitors to the group hear about the 
church. At the request of THE REGISTER, 
Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode, associated 
with Dr. John H. Lathrop in the pastorate 
of this church, tells the story: 

“There are always a number of people 
who attend the church who have no home 
to go to for Sunday dinner. Some of these 
people come from great distances and can- 
not make the return trip before dinner; 
others are habitual resturant diners from 
force of circumstances. Until last year 
these people would go to restaurants in 
the vicinity as individuals. 

“When I arrived in Brooklyn as assist- 
ant minister, I, too, was one of these 
nomadic diners. I did not like eating 
alone. I soon found a few others who 
felt that conversation helped digest a 
meal, and we would go to a near-by res- 
taurant for dinner as a group. It was 
quite natural that this group was mostly 
recruited from the young people, a number 
of whom live in near-by boarding houses, 
several in the ‘Monastery.’ This group 
would often find several other people eat- 


ing in the same restaurant and would ask 
them to join the party. Finally an an- 
nouncement was put in the calendar and 
was carried regularly from then on. Now 
we have a group of twelve or more every 
Sunday. 

“This is not an organized club or any- 
thing like it. We simply invite all per- 
sons who intend to eat at a resturant to 
eat with us. The purpose of the group is 
to eat. But of course we do talk, and we 
talk of many things. Quite frequently the 
talk is about the sermon of the morning, 
and it might be enlightening for the 
preacher could he hear that part of our 
discussion. The fellowship of this group 
has come to mean so much to some of us 
that we now frequently decline dinner in- 
vitations in order to be with the regular 
crowd. 

“Wrequently visitors to the church join 
the group; this is an excellent time to talk 
about our church, and we do. 

“Tf anyone is in New York City on a 
Sunday morning and has no place to eat 
his Sunday dinner, we heartily invite him 
to join us. We assure any such person 
that he will have an excellent dinner, and 
we think he will have an opportunity of 
meeting some interesting people.” 

This group had a farewell dinner for 
Dr. Lathrop before he departed for the 
Brahmo Samaj centenary celebration in 
India. 


What a Church Organist Ought to Know 


KENNETH C. WALKER 


WAS interested in your article on “Re- 

marks on Church Music” by John Clar- 
ence Petrie, January 31. Many pertinent 
facts were reiterated there. The difficulty 
with church music, as I see it, lies in two 
divisions of the church’s work—the or- 
ganist and the church music committee. 

The average church organist, as I have 
known him, has been trained to play an 
instrument and to appreciate music writ- 
ten for that instrument. He has not re- 
ceived any training in the psychology of 
worship excepting as he has had a natural 
aptitude for picking it up in the perform- 
ance of his work, or as an accumulator of 
hit-or-miss thoughts uttered by the min- 
ister or written in his professional 


periodical. 


Much the same thing may be said of the 
music committee of the average church. 
Seldom do the members of the music com- 
mittee have what would be, in a scientific 
organization, called a suitable background 
for their work. Yet some of them func- 
tion most ruthlessly when it comes to 
church music and the organist. They may 
be good musicians, and no doubt many of 


- them are sincere and conscientious in 


their work; yet we cannot say that sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness are the prime 
criteria for church music. In the first 
place, the music committee is usually 
filled by people that the minister or trus- 
tees wish to honor or reward for faithful 


services, or that appointment is used as 
a device to hold the interest of valuable 
members. In the second place, the music 
committee is an “L” in the church and not 
an organic part of the main structure. It 
would be vastly more to the point to ap- 
point a Committee on Public Worship and 
have a subcommittee on Church Music. 
Musie is not the whole of the service, 
despite the fact that it is a very im- 
portant part of the service. And in the 
third place, it is an unusual music com- 
mittee that has had any background in 
church music from the psychological or 
historical point of view. 

It is my firm conviction that we are 
not going to have good church music until 
we require that the organist shall have 
acquired a requisite amount of study in 
the psychology of worship and a ground- 
ing in the objectives of the theology of 
his particular denomination and more 
specifically the particular church he is 
serving. I would eliminate all church 
music committees and substitute for them 
the larger committee, the Committee on 
Public Worship, of which the minister 
should be the head, with the organist 
chairman of the subcommittee on Church 
Music. 

This means, of course, that I assume all 
ministers are past masters in liturgics or 
thoroughly trained in the rudiments of 
public worship. It is true that few of the 
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liberal ministers are thoroughly trained 
in liturgics or the adequate creating and 
conducting of services of worship. That 
must come, and the seminary must pro- 
vide opportunity for that phase of the 
minister’s work. I know that this thought 
will not meet with general approval; but 
I feel certain more and more men are be- 


ginning to realize that if a church, liberal 


or otherwise, non-liturgical or otherwise, 
is going to have a service of worship, it 
must be created and conducted on sound 
principles. 

I rather imagine that the reason why 
the musie at the First- Parish of Dor- 
chester, Mass., appealed to Mr. Petrie was 
that the minister and the organist there 
have studied together the fundamentals 
of each man’s profession and have been 
able by mutual understanding to get to- 
gether on the common ground of the 
psychology of public worship. 

There is opportunity between these two 
professions to provide rich material for 
the public service of worship. I am not 
a surgeon nor the son of a surgeon, but I 
imagine that if two surgeons are to per- 
form an. operation, or cure a sick body, 
they have a definite understanding as to 
the technique that is involved in the 
operation before they enter the operating 
room. I am certain they do not leave 
it to chance. Why, then, when minister 
and organist are operating on human 
hearts and minds with the single idea of 
making healthier and hence stronger and 
happier souls, should they not get to- 
gether and study together the technique 
for producing the desired cure? 

To insure the best type of church music, 
the organist should take a post-graduate 
course in psychology of religion, with 
special emphasis on church worship, to- 
gether with an introductory course in 
liturgics. Likewise the minister should be 
given an introductory course, or, let us 
say, a “liaison course,” on church music. 
In the past there has been too great a tend- 
ency to divide the work of the minister 
and the organist so far as the work of 
church worship is concerned. The min- 
ister has felt that the organist was a 
specialist and that he had no right to 
interfere in a domain outside his own. 
Conversely, the organist has felt the min- 
ister was a specialist and that he had no 
right to interfere in the latter’s work. 
They are both specialists, but they are 
both working to accomplish the same ob- 
jective. Their work must be teamwork 
if the best results are to be obtained. 
And this can be obtained only by recipro- 
cal study, creativeness, and mutuality of 
effort. 


Gift to New Bedford Parish House 


A clock and two vases, done in bronze 
and ormolu, willed to the late Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham by one of his devoted 
parishioners of Arlington Street Church of 
Boston, Mass., have been presented by Mrs. 
Frothingham to the parish house of the 
Unitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass., 
where Dr. Frothingham was minister be- 
fore coming to Arlington Street. The 
clock and vases find especially suitable 
setting among the furnishings of the New 
Bedford parish house. 
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Install Rev. J. H. Taylor 


At Florence, Mass.—His first Unitarian 
settlement since leaving Episcopal 


Ministry 
Rey. John H. Taylor was installed as 
minister of the Free Congregational 
Society (Unitarian), Florence, Mass., 


February 3. There was unusual interest 
in the service, since this is Mr. Taylor’s 
first regular charge in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. He was formerly in the Epis- 
copal ministry. Before coming to Flor- 
ence, he supplied the pulpit of the Unita- 
rian Church of Knoxville, Tenn. 

The service was opened with prayer by 
Rey. Edmund Booth Young of Northamp- 
ton, Mass. The welcome to the commu- 
nity was to have been extended by Rev. 
Basil D. Hall, pastor of the Florence Con- 
gregational Church, but he could not be 
present because of illness. A letter from 
him was read by one of his laymen, 
Deacon Omer M. Smith, a resident of 
Florence for sixty years. The Scripture 
reading was by Rey. William Roberts, 
pastor of the Florence Methodist Church. 

Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., preached 
the sermon on ‘Religion as a Way of Life 
and a Difficult Way.’ The chief concern 
of religion is to find the will of God and 
then to do the will of God, he said. Amid 
conflicting testimonies, the will is hard 
to find. What seemed true yesterday may 
be condemned as error to-morrow. Seek- 
ing truth is bewildering. The doing is 
also difficult. But all worth-while activi- 
ties in life are difficult. People do not 
give up business or learning or other hard 
ways of life; and they should not forsake 
religion for some easier way. 

The responsive act of installation was 
led by the moderator, Wilfred H. Learned. 
Mr. Young offered the prayer of installa- 
tion. Mr. Bailey then extended the right 
hand of fellowship and gave the charge to 
the minister. In formally welcoming Mr. 
Taylor into the fellowship of Unitarian 
ministers, Mr. Bailey said he did it with 
unusual warmth because both had come 
from the Southland and had had a like 
experience of being forced to break with 
old associations. 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., gave the charge to the people, urg- 
ing appreciation of the minister and ex- 
pression of that appreciation. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the new 
minister. 


Delegates to Peace Meeting 


The board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, through the ad- 
ministrative council, has appointed five 
delegates to the second Study. Conference 
of the National Committee on Churches 
and World Peace, which meets March 6-8 
in Columbus, Ohio. The delegates ap- 
pointed from the Unitarian denomination 
are Dr. Robert C. Dexter; Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. John F. 
Meyer of Columbus, Ohio; Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker of Toledo, Ohio, and 
Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of Dayton, Ohio. 

Bishop William F, McDowell is chair- 
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man of the National Committee on 
Churches and World Peace. Dean Charles 
N. Lathrop, secretary of the Episcopalian 
social service committee, is vice chairman. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., is 
the Unitarian member of the executive 
committee. 


400th Church Member Joins 


at Annual Meeting in Detroit 


There were 399 members of the First 
Unitarian Church of Detroit, Mich., when 
the annual meeting of the church con- 
vened January 16—there having been 
twenty-five accessions during the past 
year. Later a young man signified his 
intention of being the 400th member, and 
he signed the book after the meeting. An 
enrollment of 126 pupils, with an average 
attendance of ninety-five since the sum- 
mer vacation, the largest in recent years, 
was reported for the church school. 

D. H. Fletcher, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, called attention to the deaths 
during the past year, and especially to 
that of John N. Bagley, who had served 
as moderator for many years and was 
“as nearly a life member of the Board 
of Trustees as our by-laws permit a man 
to be.” He also mentioned the gratifying 
response to the appeal for contributions 
with which to endow a room in the new 
Library-Administration Building at Mead- 
ville in memory of Dr. Reed Stuart, for 
twenty-three years the honored minister 
of this church. More than six thousand 
dollars have been subscribed for this 
purpose. 

EH. M. Bliot, the treasurer, reported all 
bills paid and a substantial balance in the 
treasury, also two additions of $1,000 each 
to the endowment fund, one by request 
and the other as a direct gift. Encourag- 
ing reports were made by the Women’s 
Alliance, Laymen’s League, Young People’s 
Society, and Church School Association. 
The minister, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
reported on church membership. J. F. 
Hartz, F. F. Ingram, Jr., and Dr. Mary 
Thompson Stevens were elected to fill the 
vacancies on the Board of Trustees. 


Over WJAX, J acksonville 


Following is the schedule of broad. 
easting for the United Liberal Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in Jacksonville, 
Fla., for the rest of the year. The station 
is WJAX, Jacksonville, 1260 kilo-cycles, 
and 238 meters wave-length. These dates 
are for the Sunday morning and evening 
services in the church, except the evening 
broadeastings of March 15 and April 12, 
which are of the concerts by the Jackson- 
ville Philharmonic Orehestra, under aus- 
pices of the church. Bach of these con- 
certs will be stpplemented by a talk by 
the minister, Rev. James C. Coleman, on 
the evolution of musical instruments. 
These are the dates and hours: 

March 8, 11 a.m.; March 15, 8 P.M.; 
April 12, 8 p.m.; April 14, 8 P.mM.; May 
26, 11 aA.M.; June 7, 8 p.m.; August 18, 
11 a.M.; September 29, 8 p.mw.; November 
10, 11 a.mM.; December 22, 8 P.M. 


my 
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Alliance’s Chief Concern 


Is religion, Dr. Blake tells Southern Cali- 
fornia meeting at 
Pasadena 


At the ninth annual meeting of the As- ~ 
sociate Alliance of Southern California, 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association and Pacific Coast field secre- 
tary, made an earnest appeal for Alliance 
women not only to attain to the literary, 
financial, and culinary achievements of 
other clubwomen, but, since they are of 
the church, to strive for more spiritual 
ends and values. 

Sessions were held at the Union Liberal 
Church of Pasadena, Calif., February 4. 
Reports were read from the various 
branches, and the general reports were 
given by the two Southern California di- 
rectors, Mrs. H. L. Burleson of Eagle Rock 
and Mrs. Ella A. Woodbury of Los Angeles. 
Miss Mary A. Newcomb reported on the 
activities of Sunset Hall. 

Addresses were delivered by Dr. Blake, 
Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of the Long Beach 
Unitarian Church, and Dr. FE. Stanton 
Hodgin, minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice 
of Mrs. J. H. Faulk of Los Angeles as 
president, and Mrs. Julia H. Vaughan of 
Pasadena as secretary-treasurer. Mrs. 
Charles J. Leopold of San Diego is the 
retiring president of the organization and 
presided at the convention sessions. 


Holyoke, Mass., Work Revived; 
Church School and Preaching 


The work of the Unitarian Parish of 
Holyoke, Mass., is to be continued another 
year, it was voted at the annual parish 
meeting, January 21. Unitarian activities 
have been revived here by Mrs. William L. 
Walsh. Preaching services are held once 
a month, with visiting ministers, in the 
Lovering School building, and a Sunday- 
school meets every Sunday morning at the 
same place. Trained teachers are in 
charge of all classes of the school, which 
range from kindergarten to adult grades. 

Rev. Harvey C. Merrill of Arlington, 
Mass., will preach March 3. Rev. Hough- 
ton Page of Greenfield, Mass., the preacher 
February 38, considered this question: 
“What May an Intelligent, Modern Man 
Do With Faith?” The Alliance branch 
held a neighborhood meeting January 25, 
at which the principal address was de- 
livered by Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field 
secretary of the General Alliance, and 
other talks were given by local and 
visiting Alliance workers. 


Rev. R. D. Richardson Wrote It 


In Tre Reerster of February 14, the 
name of Rev. Robert Dale Richardson 
should have appeared as author of the in- 
forming and graphic story of the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals. 
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Portrait of Dr. Crothers 


- Loaned to the A. U. A. by the artist, 


Mrs. Charles H. Rieber 


An oil portrait of Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers has been loaned to the American 
Unitarian Association for a few weeks by 
the artist, Mrs. Charles H. Rieber. The 
portrait hangs in the place of honor in 
the reading room on the second floor of 
the Unitarian Building in Boston, upon 

the chimney breast above the fireplace. 
The painting was made during Dr. 
Crothers’ last visit to California. 

Mrs. Rieber has been successful in por- 
traying Dr. Crothers’ face when it was 
lighted by one of his best-remembered ex- 
pressions. The figure is thrown into deep 
shadows and the hands, resting upon the 
arms of the chair, but slightly relieve the 
dimness of the lower part of the canvas. 
The shadows are continued in the sug- 
gestion of book shelves which form the 
background. All the light of the picture 
is concentrated upon the face. 

Mrs. Rieber has many portraits to her 
eredit. She did the three philosophers, 
Professor Royce, Professor Palmer, and 
Professor James, at Harvard, and painted 
a portrait of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
for Wellesley College. One of her paint- 
ings, that of Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
is in the American Unitarian Association’s 
collection of portraits at the Unitarian 
Building, Boston. 


Looking to Geneva Meeting 
for Peace, Summer of 1930 


The Boston committee on the Universal 
Religious Peace Conference, which is to 
be held in Geneva during the summer of 
1930, held a luncheon meeting at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel Wednesday, January 
30, with an attendance of fifty. This com- 
mittee is to organize for the promotion of 
interest in the 1930 conference. <A _ pre- 
liminary conference in Geneva last fall 
was attended by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, who 
was one of the few official delegates from 
New England present. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presided at the Bos- 
ton meeting and appointed a continuing 
committee representative of a large num- 
ber of religious groups. The principal 
speaker was Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the dis- 
tinguished Norwegian explorer and hu- 
manitarian. Dr. Nansen emphasized the 
imperative need of bringing all forces in 
the world together for world peace. Peace 
will never be secured through political 
influence, he stated, but the will to have 
peace must be developed. This, he said, 
is the function of the religious groups. 
Others who spoke were Dr. Linley Gordon, 
extension secretary of the Church Peace 
Union, and Lincoln Pierce of New York. 


Karl Reiland at King’s Chapel 


The speaker at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Fri- 
day, March 5-8, will be Rev. Karl Reiland 
of St. George’s Church, New York City. 


Dr. Reiland was rector of Trinity Church, 


Wethersfield, Conn.; assistant at Grace 
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Church, New York City; rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church in Yonkers, N.Y., and 
since 1912 has been settled at St. George’s 
in New York City. On Monday, at 12.15 
P.M., Raymond C. Robinson, King’s Chapel 
organist, will give an organ recital. 


Mr. Selden is Correspondent 
in London for New York Times 


A Unitarian layman, Charles A. Selden, 
has gone tosLondon to be correspondent 
for The New York Times, and his letters 
are appearing daily on the front page of 
that paper. This is one of the most. in- 
fluential journalistic positions in the 
world. Mr. Selden takes up this work 
with a free hand. He was told by Adolph 
S. Ochs and Dr. John H. Finley of The 
Times, at a farewell luncheon, that he 
was to have perfect freedom to express 
himself as he liked, but they were im- 
pressed with the idea that friendly rela- 
tions between England and the United 
States were about as important a question 
as the world contains at the present time. 
Mr. Selden works with the definite pur- 
pose of cultivating the best possible rela- 
tions between these two nations. 

He is well equipped for this work. He 
has been on the staffs of The Providence 
(R.I.) Journal and The New York Eve- 
ning Post. He was sent around the world 
by The Eadies Home Journal to study the 
effect of nationalistic movements in China 
and India on Protestant and Catholic mis- 
sions. His book, “‘Are Missions a Failure?” 
is the result of this study. Just after the 
War he was Paris correspondent of The 
New York Times. 

Mr. Selden has been a loyal member 
of All Souls Unitarian Chureh in Plain- 
field, N.J., for the past several years, and 
has been president of the church up till 
the present. He served as chairman of 
the Meadville building campaign in Plain- 
field, and as a director from his church 
in the Metropolitan Conference. Mrs. 
Selden is the daughter of a Unitarian 
clergyman, Rey. Jobn A. Savage, formerly 
settled in Belfast, Maine. Mr. Selden 
was an interested attendant at the young 
people’s Intercollegiate conference last 
autumn at Northover Camp. 


Pasadena Church Gives 
to Larger Fellowship 


The Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, 
Calif., contributed $532.50 to the work of 
the Unitarian fellowship-at-large, and 
$400 to the Congregational work, last year, 
it was reported at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the church. The year closed with 
a church membership of 365 persons and 
a voting membership of 260, with the 
budget requirements of $17,000 fully met. 
Satisfactory progress in all departments 
of the work was revealed by the reports. 

Dr. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
church, spoke briefly in appreciation of 
the cordial spirit of co-operation and help- 
fulness shown last year. This church is 
looking forward to a Laymen’s League 
preaching mission during Holy Week, with 
addresses by Dr. Horace Westwood. 
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Buda, Attila’s Son 


His court was in Sz. Udvarhely, where 
a Unitarian church is sustained 
by one of ours 


Geza Lorinezi, graduate student from 
Transylvania at the Meadville Theological 
School, spoke briefly from the pulpit of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Church 
in Providence, R.I., February 3, to bring 
greetings from his home church in Sz. 
Udvarhely, sister church of the Providence 
congregation. The altar cloth used at the 
Communion service in the Providence 
church was a gift from the Unitarians of 
Sz. Udvarhely. 

Sz. Udvarhely is the place where Buda, 
son of Attila the Hun, is said to have held 
his court. The “Sz.” stands for “Szekély,” 
which distinguishes the Attila folk from 
other peoples of Hungary, of which 
Transylvania was a part before the Peace 
of Versailles; the “Udvar’’ means “court,” 
and “hely” signifies ‘place.’ 

Mr. Lorinezi comes from a land where 
Unitarians go to church every weekday at 
five o’clock—in the morning. Unitarian 
churches in villages of Transylvania, 
which are often the only churches of the 
community, hold these early morning ser- 
vices of Psalm or hymn singing and pray- 
ers through winter and summer. There 
is also another service Saturday afternoon. 

To a representative of Tur Rearster, Mr. 
Lorinezi expressed surprise that at Christ- 
mas time American Unitarian churches 
had no regular church service on the holi- 
day itself, only on the Sunday before. In 
the Transylvanian churches, services are 
held on Christmas Day and for two days 
thereafter. Easter likewise, and in some 
parishes Pentecost, is observed for three 
days. 

Mr. Lorinezi attended the Unitarian 
Theological Academy in Kolozsvar for four 
years, graduating in 1925. During the 
next year he served as director-secretary 
of a Unitarian gymnasium or secondary 
school in Sz. Keresztur and as assistant 
pastor of the Unitarian Chureh in that 
place. Then he came to Meadville. He 
received his B.D. in June, 1928, and is 
now working toward his §8.T.M. for the 
commencement in June of this year. There- 
after he plans to take a pastorate in his 
homeland, and to continue study as a 
candidate for the Doctorate of Theology, 
sending his thesis to Meadville when it is 
completed. He has a brother who is a 
Unitarian pastor in Transylvania, and an- 
other brother is studying at Kolozsvar. 
Another Transylvanian student at Mead- 
ville is Laszlo Nagy Csifo, who came two 
or three months ago to pursue graduate 
work. 

A cousin of Mr. Lorinczi’s, Laszlo Lor- 
inezi, also a Unitarian clergyman, after 
working for a year among Hungarian Uni- 
tarians of Cleveland, Ohio, studied at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College to 
learn modern methods of agriculture. Now 
he is minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Kadaes, Transylvania, and is applying 
these methods on the tract of land, which, 
according to the custom among all churches 
of that land, is his to cultivate to 
supplement his salary as parish minister. 


AOS 


Gift to Alameda Church; 
Mayor Otis Guest Speaker 


At the annual parish dinner and busi- 
ness meeting of the Alameda, Calif., Uni- 
tarian Church, Miss Mary Waterson, the 
treasurer, announced a gift of $110 from 
the Acacia Men's Chorus. Reports were 
given as follows: Unity Circle, Mrs. Nor- 
man Hill Nesbitt; Educational Alliance, 
Miss Gertrude Walker; Community Fel- 
lowship, J. C. Franklin; Laymen’s League, 
Leland Brooks; church school, Mrs. A. C. 
Murray. : 

Mayor and Mrs. Frank Otis were guests 
and Mayor Otis spoke briefly about the 
first churches in San Francisco, Calif.: re- 
ferring to Thomas Starr King and his 
service in the Civil War period. Rey. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton of San Francisco was 
the guest speaker and letters were read 
from Rey. Charles Clarence Reed, a former 
minister, and Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. Dr. Norman Hill 
Nesbitt, the minister, reported on his ac- 
tivities and announced a course of lecture 
sermons on “The Great Adventure—Man’s 
Quest for God.” Five trustees were 
elected: Alexander Dallas, Rowland Est- 
court, J. ©. Franklin, Mrs. Florence 
Flavier, and Mrs. D. Cards. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 
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24. First Congregational Society 
of Jamaica Plain, Boston, 
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24. First Unitarian Society in 
Newton (West), Mass.... 875.00 
24. First Unitarian Church, 
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Women’s Alliance........ 25.00 
81. Associate Members......... 11.00 
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DEPARTMENT OF RBLIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Dec. 31. Income of Hollis Street 
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$6,639.82 
Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Of Edward A. Church 


A tribute to Edward A. Church, for 
many years treasurer of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, who died January 
25, appears in The Boston Evening Tran- 
script of February 4 from Colonel Frank 
L. Locke, long-time president of the Union. 
After touching upon Mr. Church's services 
to the Union, the American Unitarian “As- 
sociation, and the Unitarian Church of the 
Disciples in Boston, Mr. Locke said: 

“To enumerate the many organizations 
and individuals favored with his kindly 
helpfulness would be impossible, for none 
ever followed more consistently than he 
the injunction ‘Let not thy left hand know 
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what thy right hand doeth.’ Sultured, 
with high ideals, not without a keen sense 
of humor, and gifted with unusual power 
of expression, his letters and his frequent 
contributions to magazines and periodicals, 
whether in prose or in verse, were uni- 
formly informing and inspiring. Edward 
A. Church was truly one of nature’s noble- 
men. His friendship and the example and 
inspiration of his simple, quiet, useful life 
will be ever cherished by those who were 
privileged to know him.” 


“Do You Mean to Tell Me That 
People of Our Set Go to Church?” 


(Continued from page 169) 
bringing about of those attitudes, and the 
establishment of those conditions, which 
will make strikes less probable? 


V. 
Unitarians are, on the one _ hand, 
theorists and, on the other hand, prac- 
tical. Historically, when Channing broke 


away from the orthodox faith, and was 
responsible for establishing the Unitarian 
movement in this country, Unitarianism 
was really a theory about how to live. 
Channing and his associates were what 
Rollo Walter Brown ealled, the other 
night, ‘innovators.’ They were prepared 
to experiment with a new idea. As such 
they were theorists; but as they experi- 
mented, they proved how practical this 
new type of religion was. They demon- 
strated that man could live honorably and 
justly without the blood atonement and 
the other things which had previously 
seemed so essential to man’s salvation. 
May it not be that we are ready for the 
next step in the Unitarian movement, and 
that some of us need to be innovators, not 
for the sake of trying out something new, 
but because the old is not sufficiently 
satisfactory to us? 

Let us learn here to test out our 
theories, exercising ourselves with dili- 
gence and patience, not giving up because 
we do not succeed at the first trial any 
more than business throws up its hands 
because of momentary failure. A few 
days ago I read of a man who spent 
thirty years upon an invention. Surely, 
it is worth spending that much time upon 
a better way of living; for to improve 
one’s ways of behavior, one’s attitude 
toward life, and one’s sense of value, are 
of more importance than improving the 
machinery by means of which we live our 
physical lives. Let us not say of our 
theories that they will or will not work 
until they have been given a fair trial. 

This is my answer to the lady, and to 
others who think that the church can be 


dropped out of their lives without being 
missed. 


Bronx Fellowship Bulletin 

The Bronx Free Fellowship of New 
York City, of which Rey. Leon R. Land 
is the leader, issues a monthly Fellowship 
Bulletin, A recent issue contains the 
news that the Fellowship School is be- 
coming so popular that it had been neces- 
sary to add another class and another 
teacher, and that the waiting-list stage of 
the newly organized Fellowship Players 
has almost been reached. 


The Spell 
of the 
Mountain Top 


The Lure 
of the Sea 


O the sensitive mind with an 

imaginative instinct, the dis- 
covery of liberal religion is an 
intellectual satisfaction which 
closely parallels the mental and 
spiritual stimulation experienced 
while gazing into space from a 
lofty summit. 


ROM the serenity of the moun- 

tain peak, with the brooding 
world below, thought becomes 
clarified and the pettiness of the 
commonplace is left behind. 


S° it is with our religious out- 

look. The higher we climb 
the broader our range of vision 
becomes. 


N aiding its readers to visualize 

the new perspectives of a new 
day, THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER is advancing the progress of 
our liberal faith as nothing else 
could do. 


The 
(Christian ‘Register 


25 Bracon STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Givers to Meadville 


These names of recent givers to the 
Building Fund of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School are announced from the 
office of the campaign at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass: 

Members, First Parish, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Emma L. Coleman, Richard 
D. Currier, Miss Frances G. Curtis, 
Greeley 8S. Curtis, Miss Lila ©. Fisher, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Allen French, Walter 
B. Gage, Mrs. R. H. Hofheinz; Alliance, 
Hubbardston, Mass.; Mrs. A. L. Johnson, 
Miss Amelia Jones, Miss Charlotte M. 
Kent, Mrs. Wilfred Lewis, C. D. Ordway, 
Miss Mary H. Pyott; The Francis Higgin- 
son Club Salem, Mass.; Alliance, First 
Church, Somerville, Mass. ; John BH. Thayer, 
Herbert Tiffany, Dr. John R. Williams, 
Mrs. Theodore ©. Williams, Charles HE. 
Worrick. 


James Vila Blake Association 
Holds Annual Supper, Program 
The James Vila Blake Association, or- 

ganized to make better known the writing 

of this Unitarian minister and poet, held 
its fourth annual supper and meeting in 

Chicago, Ill., January 21. The supper was 

followed by a program of music, readings, 

and talks, which centered on the work of 

Mr. Blake. All the songs sung were from 

his poems. Among the readings were 

poems of tribute written by Mrs. John Mc- 

Carthy, James H. West, and Lewis J. 

Duncan. Walton BH. Cole, minister of the 

Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, gave 

a stirring appreciation of the varied nature 

of Mr. Blake’s work. ‘ 


Proctor Academy Notes 

The annual fair for the benefit of the 
Athletic Association was held Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. There were the usual 
booths selling attractive and useful things, 
fancy articles, candy, household utensils 
made by the boys in the Practical Arts 
Department, as well as other tables. The 
restaurant was under the direction of the 
Domestie Arts Department. During the 
afternoon, the 1929 Proctor Follies was 


presented by several boys and girls of the | 
The midwinter dance, also for the | 


school. 
Athletic Association treasury, came the 
following evening. 

The girls’ basketball team won its eighth 
eonsecutive victory, February 16, defeat- 
ing the Girls’ Friendly Club of Concord, 
N.H., by 10 to 4. The boys lost to Holder- 
ness School at Plymouth, N.H., by 26 to 22 
the same day. 

The school recently entertained two 
Harvard seniors, F. L. Pickard and James 
Wildes, both letter men in athletics, who 
met with several of the boys to talk over 
college affairs. They spoke in the Unita- 
rian Church, February 17, on “What 
Should One Expect from College?’ and 
“What Does One Get from College?’ 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—The sum of $4,059 
was pledged by members who attended the 
annual meeting of the First Unitarian 
Church toward the budget for the coming 
year. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, who is sup- 
plying the pulpit during the illness of Rev. 
BE. Burdette Backus, the minister, gave a 
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talk relating his experiences as minister 
of various Unitarian churches. 


New Church is Chief Interest 


at All Souls, N.Y., Meeting | 


The annual meeting of All Souls Unita- | 


rian Church in New York City, held Janu- 
ary 15, was most enthusiastic with the 
plans for the building of a new church on 
an uptown site the chief item for report. 
THe ReEeisteR announced this project in 
its issue of November 22 last. 

The treasurer reported a small balance 
in the church treasury, and the various 
departments and auxiliary organizations 
told of much activity during the past year. 
Each one finished the year with a financial 
balance on hand. 

The following were elected to the board 


of trustees: George F. Baker to succeed | 


on 


nd cHORGOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc, 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embroideries for half a century. 


Cox Sons &Vinin' 131-133E.23d St. 


New York 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 
Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42. Tel: Hyde Park 1718 


Send for detailed information. 
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himself, William B. Nichols, and Otto 
Stanfield as the new members of the board. 
Dr. William B. Dunning was appointed as 
the new deacon. 


One Thousand 
Sayings of 
History 


By WALTER FOGG 


A highly valuable collection of famous 
sayings presented as pictures in prose, 
and written for the general reader as 
well as for reference. 


There are sermons for preachers; 
themes for declaimers; inspirations for 
poets and painters. 


The Boston Post. 


It is a most interesting book, and I 
have thoroughly enjoyed it. 
Professor George F. Swain, 
Harvard University. 


. as complete and admirable as it 


is unusual. 
Rey. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D. 


It is a very fascinating job, and I hope 
it sells for the rest of your life. 
Harry Hansen, 

New York World. 


A compendious store of famous say- 
ings ... written with a vivid touch, 
and the facts they present are depend- 
able statements of history. 

New York Times. 


... You get the spirit of the period 
. with each of the quoted sayings. 
The Boston Globe. 


. . . Informing, entertaining, stimulat- 
ing, unique and satisfying—a source of 
unfailing joy... 

The Boston Sunday Herald. 

A well written book with an excellent 
cross reference. The Baltimore News. 


No book has found its way into my 
newspaper office that has filled such an 
important part in our library equipment 

- and it will fulfill the same needs 
in any public library, high school, acad- 
emy, or college. Mr. Fogg has supplied 
a long felt want in the preparation 
of this book. 

Mayor F. W. Hartford, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


936 pages, cloth binding, $5.00 post- 
paid. At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS Ine. 


25 Beacon Street ~- Boston, Mass. 


A BOOK OF PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


Selected and edited by Marie W. Johnson 


The editor of The Beacon, and for years the valued assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, has selected fifteen plays and pageants which 
have demonstrated their worth in small and large schools and has collected 


them into one volume. 


effective. 


These pageants are simple, 


but impressive and 


Schools ordering this book before March 10, 1929, will be supplied free 
with Garments of Praise, a pageant for Easter. 


Publication date April 10, 1929. 


$2.00 postpaid. 


THE,BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When you think that 
something has gone 
wrong with the 
UNIVERSE 
look within your own 
HEART 


Two Boston Unitarian Churches 
in Personal Evangelism Drive 
Two Unitarian churches of Greater Bos- 
ton, Mass.—the church in Roslindale and 
the First Parish Church of Jamaica 
Plain—participated in the recent religious 
surveys of their communities and in the 
visitation evangelism movement of the 
Boston Federation of Churches, led by Rev. 
A. Earl Kernahan and carried on the week 
beginning February 3 
In Roslindale a committee of men in 
their calling established relations with 
about twenty-five liberal families not con- 
nected with any church. Dr. Carlyle 
Summerbell is minister of this church. In 
Jamaica Plain, a committee of twelve men 
and eight women had daily conferences 
with the minister, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
and then went calling. About seventy-five 
individuals or families were visited. Some 
of their names were of the church con- 


stituency and some were obtained from 
the church survey. One call resulted in, 
children being enrolled in the church 


school the next Sunday. 


For New Church in Melrose 


A total of $9,408.17 in cash and pledges 
in hand for the building of the new 
edifice of the Unitarian Church of Mel- 
rose, Mass., was reported at the annual 
meeting of the church, January 14. It 
was announced that net proceeds from 
the church fair amounted to $1,515.79. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid with- 
out using any of the fair money. Roy M. 
Cushman was elected moderator. 


Helen S. Taber Fund for Needy 


By the will of the late Helen S. Taber 
of Fairhaven, Mass., the Unitarian So- 
ciety of Fairhaven will receive $1,000, to 
be known as the Helen 8S. Taber Fund, 
and to be used to aid persons in needy 
circumstances. 


Lenten Services, Buffalo 


Services are being held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Buffalo, N.Y., Friday 
afternoons during Lent, at 4.380 o’clock. 
The minister, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, is giv- 
ing brief addresses based on Henry Nelson 
Wieman’s “Methods of Private Religious 
Living.” 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The second mu- 
sical service of the season was held in All 
Souls Church, February 17. Maurice 
Kirkpatrick, A.A.G.O., was guest organist, 
and the Viking Quartette sang. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS | 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships : 


Contributing Laymen...... $10 
Subscribing Laymen....... $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Percy W. GARDNER, President 
Srxrtpen Bracon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EHARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., Present 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Dreectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. "Eustis, *M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
tage ew and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 
For particulars address the Dean. 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRO CTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory Schoal in the Coun 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Donations for Rummage Sale of March 380 
may be left any day at the First Church in 
Boston, Marlborough Street entrance, corner 
of Berkeley. 


B. Farnaam Suara, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass, 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress 
Boston, Mass. 


WINTER SPORTS 


WEEK-END TRIPS TO CAMP 
AT OTTER LAKE, N.H. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Beautify Place of Worship 
in Church at Hollis, L.L 


Gratifying progress in all departments 
of the Liberal Community Church of 
Hollis, L.I., during the year just ended, 
was reported at the annual meeting held 
January 16. A number of new people 
have come to the church. Under the 
leadership of Mrs. Kenneth C. Walker, a 
Junior Alliance was formed, and the men 
organized a club.-. The’ Pioneers, the 
Y. P. R. U. group, held Sunday meetings, 
at which one of the members conducted 
an opening service and a discussion on 
some specified topic was held. The Alli- 
ance branch contributed $600 to the 
ehurch, besides financing their own work. 
A higher sustained interest has been 
shown in the church school, with a larger 
average attendance. The room used for 
church services has been beautified by 
the construction of two altar tables by the 
minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, the 
working-out of an indirect lighting sys- 
tem, and the addition of curtains to win- 
dows and doors. During the summer a 
new fireproof roof was laid and the house 
painted. It is planned to purchase a reed 
organ, with two manuals and pedals, at 
a cost of about $1,000, provided local con- 
tributions to its cost can be supplemented 
by gifts from interested people outside 
the parish. 


Dr. Lawrance Retires 


Dr. William I, Lawrance will retire May 
5 from his leadership in the First Unita- 
rian Church of San Jose, Calif., where he 
has been minister for two and one-half 
years. During that period the church has 
experienced great growth. There had been 
no church school for a year when Dr. 
Lawrance took up the work. He leaves 
a school which has an attendance of ap- 
proximately fifty, with a paid superintend- 
ent. There was no Y. P. R. U., but now 
there is an organization which Dr. Law- 
rance regards as one of the best he has 
ever known. The Alliance has more than 
doubled its numbers. The congregation 
has spent nearly $6,000 on repairs and 
alterations, beside meeting its current ob- 
ligations, and more than $2,000 has been 
accumulated toward a new organ. “I 
thought I knew what devotion was, but 
there is a new exhibition of it,” writes 
Dr. Lawrance. 


For the Children’s Mission 


For the benefit of the Children’s Mis- 
sion to Children there will be a rummage 
sale, Thursday, April 11, in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Fifteen thousand 
articles are needed. Contributions may 
be left at the Children’s Mission head- 
quarters, 20 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


Sait Lake Crry, Uran—The chapter of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League in the 
First Unitarian Church holds two meet- 
ings each month. The first meeting is 
addressed by a member of the chapter, 
and the second by persons not connected 
with church or chapter on subjects dealing 
with human relations. 


SLMS CHE IStiadll INGSISter 


a 
BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. SJ 


Obituary 


At the 38th Annual Meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, the following 
minute in memory of Dr. L. Walter Mason 
was adopted: 


Dr. L. Walter Mason, beloved Minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh for 
more than twenty-eight years, passed away on 
New Year’s Day, 1929. 

Coming to this church when it was but ten 
years old, Dr. Mason’s earliest efforts resulted 
in the building of the present church in 1903. 
With this beginning he has fostered and 
brought about a steady and healthy growth of 
the church in membership and influence from 
then to the present day. Always: gentle in his 
methods and tolerant of the opinions of others, 
Dr. Mason was nevertheless persistent in up- 
holding and advancing the ideals of liberal re- 
ligion. His services in this respect, both in the 
church and outside of the church, have been in- 
valuable to the community. 

Thoughtful and tender with those in need 
of sympathy, he never failed in the comfort 
he afforded to persons in trouble. A’deep stu- 
dent of childhood and youth, Dr. Mason’s 
guiding and sympathetic suggestions to parents 
and children alike were always given when 
most needed. Experiencing personally the grief 
that war brings, his efforts toward arousing a 
publie opinion favoring peace have been notable 
and effective. 

In the pulpit he maintained to the last the 
high standard he set himself, and gave to his 
congregation the thoughts resulting from deep 
reflection and ripe experience. Avoiding con- 
troversy in religious matters, he sought always 
to apply his aspirations for a better world to 
the practical problems of the day. 

In Dr. Mason’s death this church has 
suffered a loss equalled only by the inspiration 
which his example and teaching have forever 
implanted in the hearts of those who knew 
him. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to 
send a copy of the foregoing minute to Tun 
CHRISTIAN RueGISTER, also to the press. 


RELIGION 


by EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
; Professor of Philosophy: 
in the University of Chicago 


“Tt is not uncommon to find 
scientifically trained and other- 
wise emancipated persons who re- 
gard religion as outgrown. They 
think it but a matter of time and 


will be relegated to the limbo of 
superstition and magic.”’ 
(From Chapter I.) 


RELIGION is a frank, clear, 
and comprehensive rejoinder to 
that point of view. 

‘*‘Usually,’’ writes Professor George 
A. Coe, ‘‘the lopping off of one religious 
tradition after another in response to 
scientific knowledge is accompanied by 
a defense of what remains. Not so with 
Ames. For him religion is not a re- 
mainder; it is the aggressive mastery of 
the empirically known conditions of 
life.” 

“Probably many persons who be- 
lieve that Dr. Ames’ view of God 
takes the heart out of religion, have 
wondered how his own ministry can 
have the glow and the persuasive- 
ness that it is known to have. This 
book contains the material for an 
answer. It is a glowing presentation 
of a piety that is as warm as it is 
unusual in type.”’ 


George Albert Coe 


$3.00 
HENRY HOLT 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


general education when religion } 
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PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston _ 


PROHIBITION STILL AT ITS WORST 


yields to the people of the United States an annual benefit amount- 


ing to at least 


SIX BILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 


together with personal and social benefits beyond calculation, 
according to the analysis of Prof. Irving Fisher, the author. 


This is the most thorough and comprehensive study yet made of 


the Prohibition debate. 


Dr. Fisher presents both the sides, resery- 


ing only the last chapter for his “Confessions and Conclusions.” 


Copies of the book, “Prohibition at its Worst” may be ordered 
($1.60 postpaid) from the Alcohol Information Committee, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or from 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Irate Employer: “Good heavens! Wher- 
ever did you learn to add?” New Office 
Boy: “I was a caddy, sir.” 

—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


Street-car conductor: “Madame, this 
transfer has expired.” Irate Lady: 
“Well, you can’t expect much else with 
the cars so poorly ventilated.” 

—Wright Engine Builder. 


English people, says Maude Royden, 
seem to go to America in order to com- 
plain that they cannot get a cup of tea, 
instead of reflecting that they are drink- 
ing the world’s best cup of coffee. 


A generous woman took pity on Thoreau, 
but did not take pains to understand him. 
She tried to present a doormat to him. 
He declined the doormat on the ground 
that he had no time to spare to shake it. 
He preferred to wipe his feet on the sod 
outside his cabin. “It is best to avoid the 
beginnings of evil,’ he said. 


The village worthies were discussing 
the veracity of one of their neighbors, and 
appealed for the opinion of the oldest in- 
habitant. ‘Would I call Bill Perkins a 
liar?” repeated the old man. “Well, I 
don’t know as I’d go so far as that; but 
I tell you what—when feeding-time comes 
he can’t get his pigs to stir till he gets 
someone else to call them for him.” 


It used to be said that whenever a 
Seotchman got to London he never went 
back home—except to fetch his brother. 
That notion is out of date, according to 
Lord Dewar, who remarked _ recently, 
“There are not nearly so many Scotch- 
men traveling down to London as there 
used to be. They get born in London 
nowadays to save the fare.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Clare Tousley of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and her gang 
(“group” is probably the word) just natur- 
ally get a hilarious mail. There was the 
youngster who reported that her mother 
had been sent to “the Lying Inn Hospital.” 
...And here comes a priceless client 
who writes: “Dear Mrs. They have stole 
our clothes at the laundry, and we got 
no redress.”’—The Survey. 


A class was asked in a Sunday-school 
examination to give the meaning of the 
word “Selah.” For a while no answer 
was forthcoming. Then a small boy diffi- 
dently held up his hand. “Well?” said 
the examiner, hopefully. ‘Please, sir,” 
said the lad, “that’s what David used to 
say whenever he broke one of the strings 
on his harp!”’—London Post. 


And the dominie said, “Angel, why don’t 
they come to me? I give them what’s 
good for them. Honest medicine mine. 
Why do so few come to my dispensary, 
Angel?” And the angel said, ‘Well, there 
may be many reasons. They love quacks. 
They love comfortable doctors that give 
them what they like having—pink stuff 
that looks nice against the light, and 
makes you. sleepy. There are many 
reasons. But maybe you've been despising 
your patients a bit. They soon know that.” 

—Christian World. 


The Christian Register 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM 


Do you budget your annual expenses? 
Do you know just how much you spend 
each month? Look over your own accounts and 
see how far $700.00 a year will go. That is 
the amount of the minister’s pension; much 


better than-nothing; everybody thankful; but 
Help us improve by 
sending your Annual Contribution to 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


room for improvement. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Neat Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns cach 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED as companion by young 
woman of education and refinement. No ob- 
jection to travel. C-146, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


MRS. ARTHUR WH ALGER, 21 Park Place, 
Newtonville, Mass. Member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society. Family 
lineages traced. Charts prepared. 


“UNITARIANS! Play the game’ A Study of 
Shakespeare. Test your knowledge! Original, 
instructive. Price sixty cents, vostage four. 
Tap SHAKHSPEARB CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals, 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
Capiro, 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


PIANOFORTES RESTORED 
IN TONE AND TOUCH 
For Information Apply to 


ANTHONY WARFIELD 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS - - MASS. 


Telephone: Center Newton 3034 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M, Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M, Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A, Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 
Rey. John Nicol Mark will preach. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH WBuclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Chureh School; 11 a.s., Morn- 
ing service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Eres D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULFINCH 
PLACE CHURCH. Rey. Christopher R. Bliot, 
Minister Emeritus; Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Minister and Director. Afternoon service at 
8.15. Evening service at 7.45. March 8: 
Henry Drummond of Newton will speak. At 
7 P.M. a one-act play, “Neighbors” by Zona 
Gale will be given. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.80 p.m. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 A.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 
P.M., Holy Communion. Daily services, 12.15 
P.M. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D., St. 
George’s Church, New York, N.Y. 
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